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PREFACE. 



A PATIENT investigation for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, has led me to believe that the chief 
considerations respecting Commercial Economy 
may be embraced under the heads, Machinery, 
Accumulation of Capital, Production, Consump* 
tion, Currency, and Free Trade. In the sequel 
it will be shewn how the action of these forces, 
combined as well as individually, aftect the na- 
tional welfare ; and how they might be directed, 
so as to ailay the existing public calamities. 

The object of any publication on the state of 
the Country at the present moment, ought not, 
it seems, to be opposition to Free Trade as re- 
spects this Country, which is as yet pre-eminent 
in mechanical science; for our producers being 
in want of custom, we can do nothiog more 
advantageous than to seize every opportunity to 
extend the market for their goods ; but to shew 
how we can carry on a free trade so as to pre- 
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serve the ratios of property at home ; that is, 
exhibiting a method of accomplishing sufficient 
remune.ration to the property which is taxed, 
and at the same time commanding sufficient 
lowness of price for our foreign sales. This 
gained, our prosperity is for a time secure. But 
nothing will prevent those occasional intervals 
of distress, which the history of commercial na- 
tions teaches us are ever occurring ; unless from 
time to time we apply a certain specific remedy 
in graduated proportions. These terrible inter- 
vals so well known, demand a cause for their 
existence, which has never been satisfactorily 
given ; indeed I have seen hardly an attempt to 
assign one. I think the causes may be assigned; 
and those known, — the results may be coun- 
teracted better by preventives, than by violent 
treatment when the crisis has arrived. 

What is the spirit that rises to scare us from 
the pursuit (so far as regards commerce) of our 
only true good ? Can it be denied that there has 
existed a scarcely latent mistrust, a kind of 
'* timeo Danaos, et donaferenteSy' among us, which 
eyed with suspicion any proposition which ap- 
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peared to emanate from what had previously 
been considered an opposite interest ? Could that 
(we imagined) which the agriculturist so eagerly 
required, be of corresponding benefit to the ma- 
nufacturer ? Could that which was so earnestly 
called for by the manufacturer, bring prosperity 
to the agriculturist ? This domestic war has for 
the most part ceased to exist ; for the wretched- 
ness of both parties is too glaring to be denied 
by either. Mutual sympathy has led to the set- 
tlement of preliminaries, but confidence is still 
too weak to add its signature to the treaty of 
peace. 

Would that this age of science might discover 
some moral chemistry, by which to amalgamate 
our conflicting interests ; or, in the purifying fire 
of adversity, weld our iron fasces into a Lictor's 
rod, that should hereafter be proof against the 
varying tide of human affairs. 
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COMMERCIAL ECONOMY. 



MACHINERY. 

' Fire ■nd wtter an excellent KTranti, bat drewlfiil m 



Nmy, take my life and idl : pardon not that. 
You take my booae, nhen yoa do take the prop 
That does soitun anr Uooic : You take pit life 
When yoD do take Ihe mean wbereby I life. 

Merckoiit ^ Vnit*. 

The object and use of Machinery was originally 
the reasonable saving of human labour : the pre- 
sent, much more the prospectiTe, effect of 
Machinery is, the comparative displacement of 
manual labour. The loom is in other hands. An 
apparently self-impelling engine gives ominous 
warning to the artizan. However slow the ope- 
ration may be, mechanical improvement must be 
progressive, for, with the wonderful contrivances 
of Nature for his direction, on this side of them, 
there can be no limit assigned to the construc- 
tiveness of man. While the gigantic power of 
steam, resembling, rather than any thing else, 
that energetic but invisible principle by which 
Nature puts in play her complex machinery, is 
ever at hand to obey his call. Thus it has be- 
come a serious and interesting question fof i|i7 
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vestigation, — ^What is to be the remote conse- 
quence of a system, by which the greater part 
of the population of the globe, which has, to 
all appearance, been called into existence for 
no other purpose than for supplying a given 
quantity of power for the production of com- 
modities, I repeat, what is to be the conse- 
quence to this class of beings, who have grown 
up on the strength of such expectations, when 
the substitution of a cheaper, more powerful, and 
less perishable force, supersedes the necessity of 
their existence, — and takes from them that on 
which only they can continue to live, — the reward 
of industrious labour ? This inquiry, so much more 
easily suggested than replied to, with me, at 
lea9t, must remain for future consideration, A 
few facts, however, to exhibit the ground-work 
of the prepossession 1 feel upon this subject, may 
not be useless, and these, of course, will turn 
upon the previous progress, and present state of 
Machinery. 

To begin with cotton, which forms so large an 
item in our domestic manufactures, we have* a 
quick succession of mechanical improvements 
from 1760, a history of which may be seen, in a 
very cleai: iand compendious form^ in No. 91 of 
the Edinburgh Review. 1738, came John Kay's 
picking peg, (not used in cotton till twenty years' 
after,) which enabled a weaver to do twice the 
work he had been used to perform. 1760, Ro- 
bert Kay's drop-box, by which a weaver can^- at * 
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pleasure, ^se any of three shuttles^ — thus pro- 
ducing a fabric of various colours,— with the same 
facility almost as a common calico. About 1760, 
James Hargraves appropriated the woollen stock 
cards to the carding of cotton. This was soon 
superseded by the cylindrical cards, or carding- 
engine, (the inventor not known,) but first con- 
structed, with Hargraves' assistance, by Mr* 
Peel. 1762, Sir Richard Arkwright improved 
on this, and added a very perfect apparatus for 
taking oflF the cotton from the cards. 1767, came 
Hargraves' spinning-jenny, doing away the tedious 
method of spinning by hand, and enabling a 
spinner to spin eight threads where one had been 
previously spun; and the machine was subse- 
quently so perfected, as to enable a little girl to 
work no fewer than from eighty to an hundre4 
and twenty spindles. The jenny was applicable 
only to weft, the yam for the longitudinal 
threads, or warp, requiring greater fineness. Sir 
R. Arkwright's spinning frame, 1769, obviated 
this difficulty, leaving to man merely ito feed the 
machine with cotton, and to join the threads 
when they happen to break. 1776, the mul^ 
jenny, a compound of the jenny and spinning- 
frame, was invented by Mr. Samuel Crompton, 
which is equally adapted to the weft and the 
warp, which Arkwright's spinning-frame was 
not. 1787, the power loom, enabling yarn to 
be wove by Machinery instead of hands, was 
invented by the Rev. Mr. Cartwright I may 
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<&Mrve^ mm Mr. Keauedx. 'oat cf &e fint and 
<3iCPUJiJt ^AXfM mauiulacUircin in 
t^^euijbir </ tlKse imprv]^ dm dior united 

<Ajf%i aflSMmt to tins: diat the bboar €t one 
f<«VMii^ aided br them, can ncnr ^1S17,^ prodooe 
m wumA ym in a giren time as two handled 
eMld hare done fifty Tears ago.**^ lianchest^ 
iUm^An, Seocpod Series, YoL VIII., p. 132.) 

Bot we are not to forget, that almost the 
^mij er/tton demand fincMn the continent of Eorope 
m Urn twitst of every kind, and a Manchesto* 
er^rreiifMident is of opiniim that it prmnises to 
b^ insatiable: the nearly total annihilation of 
^mr cmce extensive exportation of cottcm manu- 
f^:i^tired goods to the European continent, is 
the consequence* ** The export of cotton goods 
from the Manchester district, being," continues 
the correspondent, ** now almost entirely con- 
fined to Rio Janeiro and the South American 
States/' 

Cotton is the chief item of all our exports; 
and yam, forming so considerable an item of 
those cotton exports, and the manufacture of 
yam requiring in proportion 200 times less of 
human labour than fifty years ago; and the 
United States now producing the same quan- 
tity of yam at 10 per cent, cheaper, (as will be 

* Allowing 29 square yards a day, as an average, to the 
supposed 65,000 looms in the United Kingdom, we have a 
yearly production of 376,200,000 square yards. — This is a 
calculation that has been made ; but I am not myself aware 
of the grounds of it. 
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hereafter shown,) than the United Kingdom; a 
cloud is fast enveloping, with its chilling influ- 
ence, the prospects of both our custom and poor 
houses : especially " as we understand," says the 
Scotsman, ** that the inventor of the Machine 
for facilitating hand-loom weaving, which is now 
in operation at Wigan, challenges any power 
Joom manufacturer, for any sum not less than fifty 
guineas, to weave with his machine, worked by 
one man, more cloth in a week than can be 
woven by a man with two power looms. The 
description of cloth, to be manufactured, not to 
be coarser than a 64 reed Bolton count, which is 
equal to a 90 reed Manchester count." It will 
be remembered, that Mr. Kennedy's calculation 
of one man being with Machinery equal to 200 
fifty years ago, was founded chiefly on the pro- 
ductive riches of the power loom. Here is a 
prospect of making the difference between this 
period and that fifty years back, as one to 400. 

It has been computed, when there were 360,000 
persons operating in the British manufactories of 
cotton, that these produced commodities equal to 
what would require the labour of 53,000,000 per- 
sons to produce, if unassisted by Machines. The 
wages of the 350,000, at 1^. per day, for 300 
days in the year, would amount only to £5,259,000., 
but, of the latter, at the same rate, to £780,000,000. 
jsterling. If this calculation be true, the tre- 
mendous operation of Machinery is seen much 
more when we apply it to the number of weavers, 
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spinners^ bleachers, &c. at present considered by 
Mr. M*Culloch to be employed in the cotton ma- 
nufacture, viz., 705,000, which doubles all the 
results of the first calculation. When, to tiiis, 
we add, on the authority of the American Harris- 
burgh Convention, that weaving by power looms 
is the most profitable employment of females; 
the male department of our cotton population, 
which, during the stimulus of the war, scarcdy 
perceived the silent progress of that absorbing 
leviathan of their labour — steam, have rational 
grounds for despondency: to them, indeed, it 
must seem, as if Hope, that only blessing of 
Pandora's box, had been limited, in its existence, 
to the very moment when the Promethean gift 
had assumed a feature of refinement and power 
almost approaching the invisible agents of Nature 
herself. 

Let us glance, for a moment, at our ne^ great- 
est manufacture, —the woollen, — which, fir6m the 
middle of the fourteenth century, has held so 
high a place in the commerce of the world ; and 
see how the artizans dependent upon it, have 
been affected by Machinery directly ; and indi- 
rectly, still more, through the medium of the 
cotton manufacture, which Machinery has en- 
cbtlraged and expanded so much. The great era 
x)f the begetting of that race, (if it may be so 
called,) of Machinery, which has lived to out- 
grow all calculation, appears to have been about 
1760 or 70, just about thif time, most probably. 
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wheli the world at large, which had looked to 
England so long for its woollens, began to enter- 
tain the treasonable idea of supplying itself: till 
this period, the English, inheriting a sort of 
prescriptive right to the trade, had, for want of 
any formidable competition, been enabled to con- 
tinue nearly the old rate of prices, and so the 
necessity of any extraneous power had but par- 
tially suggested itself. The woollen exports, 
which, in 1738, had been 4,168,643, in 1776, 
were but 3,868,053, making, instead of an in- 
crease, in the forty yjears, a considerable falling 
off. It became our manufacturers then, in order 
to preserve their trade, to look less to their ima- 
gined right, and more to the influence of superior 
skill. Accordingly,^ we find, 1776, " the peo- 
ple employed by the manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, being 
offended at the erection of some Machinery in 
that towns ^(^^ the abridgment of labour in the 
woollen manufacture, assembled in a riotous man- 
ner, and destroyed the obnoxious Machinery, be- 
fore they could be dispersed by the military.''* 
The evils arising from this displacement of 
manual labour would not have concealed its 

* M. Caesar. Mojreau, on the British wool trade: — ^Too 
much cannot be said in, praise of the indefatigable industry irith 
which M. C. Moreau has tabularized, and thus brought into a 
practicable focus, an immense quantity of statistical informa- 
tion ; and 4he Statistical Society which he^ principally^ is at 
thift moment promoting, on the plan of the Bulletin Unirersel, 
promises great results, particularly as laying the only true 
foundation for Commercial Legislation. 
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head, until the peace of 1815, had it not been 
for an almost continued state of warfare since 
that time, giving to Great Britain the command 
of commerce, through the strength of her navy, 
and calling for such great additions to the clothing 
of the navy and military ,and increasing our exports, 
of which the following Table bears witness. 
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The war is no more, — ^the demand it stimu- 
lated and commanded has left us, — ^but the pro- 
ducers, whom it maintained, and encouraged to 
propagate a new race to succeed them, are not 
gone, — nor their progeny : the war producers 
remain, when war productions are no longer 
wanted. What must be the consequence, with- 
out increased demand from other sources ? — over- 
production or idleness are the only alternatives, — 
neither of these will purchase food. 

The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, of Doncaster, 
in 1790, invented Machinery for combing wool, 
whereby one man and five or six children attend- 
ing the mill, do as much work as thirty men can 
do in the old way. — See Moreau. 

Mr. William Toplis, of Cuckney, in Notting- 
hamshire, also invented, in 1794, Machinery to 
go by water, for combing wool. 

In 1795, as some relief to the wool-combers, 
(see C. Moreau on Wool, 1795,) ** Among the 
attempts to improve the woollen manufacture of 
Great Britain, we must not omit the invention of 
Mr. James Booth, for fabricating wool without 
spinning or weaving. This was eflFected by felt- 
ing wool into a web, by the aid of Machinery, 
which operated mechanically upon a tissue of 
carded wool, to entangle and interlace the fabrics 
together." This, though never as yet called into 
practice, seems to be a^ormant principle, capa- 
ble of great eiBFects in ftiture. 

About 1800, the motion of the improved steam 
engine was also rendered as regular as a water- 
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10 MACHINERY. 

wheel, and the great inconvenience and loss, 
from the interruption of the works by frosts, or 
continued droughts, were thereby avoided." 

Hitherto the only sufferers from Machinery had 
been the labourers it displaced, the manufacturer 
making up for the cheapness of the finished ar- 
ticle, in diminution of labour, and increase of 
sale.. But, soon after 1800, the number of small 
manufacturers began to decrease, many of them 
being ruined, from the larger capitsdists beginning 
to engage in the woollen trade; and they per- 
forming all the processes with their o^vn Ma- 
chinery^ were enabled to work cheaper, and un- 
dersell the smaller traders. 

In 1 800, this manufacture is supposed to have 
given employment to 3,000,000 of men, women, 
girls, and boys, notwithstanding the decrease of 
the quantity of wool, and the great abridgment 
of labour by the use of Machinery, which, in the 
various processes previous to. the weaving, was 
stated, by one manufacturer^ to accomplish, by 
the hands of 35 persons, the wwk, .which, about 
the year 1736, required the labour of 1634 per- 
sons. To this we must add, the operation of 
steam engines, and improved Machinery, since 
1800. 

« 

If all other arguments were wanting, that our 
foreign trade in manu&ctiires was on the de- 
cline, we have but to look at the decreasing 
exports of the finished article ; and in cotton and 
wool to the amazing increase inthe export of yarn, 
particularly of the former> -from 1816 to 1828. 
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The increase of woollen looms in Leeds^ we 
are informed by the Leeds Mercury, since 1824 
inclusive, may be taken at 729. The whole num- 
ber being now 2100. This addition to the num- 
ber of woollen looms in Leeds is about 50 per 
cent, upon the former number of 1400 ; and two- 
thirds at least of the whole increase, (viz. 625 
looms,) have been made since the year 1826. 
Now, in order to make this increase of Machinery 
profitable, or rather non-injurious, to the opera- ' 
tives of Leeds, there should be an improvement 
in the demand for woollen goods tantamount to 
the saving of labour ; but our woollen exports have 
tleclined in value ; and, I think, no one can say, 
that the home consumers have been, or are, in a 
condition to make larger purchases. But, sup- 
posing the demand for woollen goods only equal 
to that of 1824, if the number of looms in Leeds 
be increased one-third of the whole number since 
1 824, tibe displacement of one- third of the woollen 
operatives is a necessary consequence. It may 
be said, that the increased number of looms is a 
symptom of improvement in the demand ; but it 
will be difficult to persuade us, considering the 
growing substitution of cotton for woollen, the 
fiedling off of our exports, and the miserable con- 
dition of our consumers at home, that the woollen 
trade has improved. And, if it have not im- 
proved, the new looms at Leeds must either have 
displaced human labour there, or other looms 
elsewhere. 

The only object in this Chapter being to shew 
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the decided tendency of Machinery, and that at 
no very slow rate, to usurp the place of manual 
labour, enough has been brought forward to 
illustrate this; it were endless to pursue our 
course through mechanical improvements in other 
departments of manufacture, though they have 
obtained in cases, perhaps, where they might 
least have been expected : for instance, Mr. James 
Milne, an architect, has constructed a machine 
for the dressing or hewing of stones, by means of 
a steam engine, or any other adequate power; 
which, in the very short space of seventy-five 
seconds, broached the face of a stone five feet and 
a half long by twelve inches broad, the stone 
being rough as raised from the quarry when 
placed on the machine, and it drove the face of 
the same stone at the same rate, making it per- 
fectly smooth and parallel. The practicability of 
cutting mouldings by this machine is self-evident 
from its structure, though this was not tried 
whilst we were present, (says the Editor of the 
Advertiser,) owing to Mr. Milne not being pre- 
pared with the requisite tools. Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericson, whose loco-motive engine 
excited such astonishment on the Liverpool 
rail-way, are said to be likely soon to bring 
to perfection a most powerful fire-engine, to 
go by steam, of about 30-horse power,* which 

* The effects of this engine were tried at a late fire with a 
success that caused the workers of the old engines to stop 
playing, not only to admire it, but because it rendered their 
own labours superfluous. 
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will perform as much work in forcing water 
as could be performed by about 250 men. 
To lament such an improvement as this, would 
be like a surgeon complaining of the absence of 
disease. 

It may be objected, that much of the Ma- 
chinery in our manufactures has grown up so 
•gradually that there has become a mutual adapta- 
tion between it and the population ; that the one 
has learned to fit the other, and, therefore, that 
the labouring class will not suffer from the adop- 
tion of Machinery. The main decision of this 
question rests so entirely on the progress of con- 
sumption compared with that of production, which 
I have reserved for separate Chapters, that the 
objection cannot here receive its most effectual 
answer. But, I may observe, that, though in 
1825, in Manchester, there were upwards of 
30,000 looms worked by steam engines, at the 
close of the year 1814, there was not pne in use.* 
Steam cannot be said to have existed as a 
power above thirty-five years, more than half of 

* See p. 69. Harrisburg ConventioD. ** In 1816, when 
cotton was at 20 cents per pound, a yard of shirting sold for" 
25 cents, and the cost of the cotton (|lb worth 6 cents,) 
being deducted, the manufacturers had 20 cents for their 
labour and profit ; and yet very few of them made money, 
because of the want of Machinery, and of management and 
skill. But, at the present time, 1827, when the price of 
cotton is 9| cents, the same sorts of shirting are sold at 9J 
cents, leaving only 7 cents for the manufacturer, the cost of 
the cotton being deducted, the business of making such goods, 
though made cheaper than they are in England, is a good one I 
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which time, what with the whole range of the 
market of the world, the call for soldiers and 
sailors, &c., our labouring class did not very 
sensibly perceive the operation of so powerful an 
antagonist. Since the peace, there has been a 
constant struggle for employment^ (except during 
the short period of a dilatation in the currency, 
when the national powers of consumption and 
of foreign speculation were so much increased,) 
amongst the labouring class; and no wonder, 
when we remember the estimate of Dupin, that 
the power of steam engines in this country i« 
equal to the force of 6,400,000 effective la- 
bourers, an effective labourer being equal, on 
the average, to rather more than two average 
labourers: but, as the population consists of 
average labourers, here are above 12,000,000 of 
the population operated upon in various forms 
and degrees by steam. Of course, deduction 
must be made for increased individual consump- 
tion, (which we shall hereafter show cannot pos- 
sibly keep pace with increased general produc- 
tion,) and other matters; but an overwhelming 
tendency in Machinery and artificial power to 
displace an almost incalculable proportion of 
human labour, is a point, it appears to me, ad- 
mitting of no dispute. If the progress of Ma- 
chinery in usurping labour be greater than the 
means' of the population for the consumption of 
the products of Machineiy, the population of la- 
bourers must grow more and more supernumerary. 
It is a very lamentable truth, but we ought not. 
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therefore^ to blink the question, in order to put 
off the consideration of the evil day, when it must 
be provided against at last. 

It has been often asked, why the intervals 
of manufacturing distress have been more rapid 
in their recurrence of late than in focmer times ? 
Is it not plain, that Machinery having usurped 
so large a proportion of manual labour, the 
market of labour is from being better supplied, 
always nearer the point of overflowing than 
formerly. The closer the fluid approaches the 
brim, the smaller is the casualty causing an 
overflow. What conduced greatly to the has- 
tening this dilemma of overflowing labour, was 
the unnatural demand for labour during so 
many years of war, which acted as a blind to 
that consummation which Machinery was silently 
but surely developing. The cessation of that 
forced demand compelled the withdrawing of the 
eurtain, and exposed to the view of the labouring 
class, an opposing army of labourers^ ready for 
the same field of labour, all but equal to the 
whole work in demand, and cheaper to llieir em- 
ployers, because wanting no food to support their 
existence. 

The real point to be ascertained, at the con- 
clusion of the war, was, how the population, 
which had been unnaturally* forced by its long 
duration, was to be so gradually brought to the 
natural level of the demand in peace, as to leave 

* The increase, according to the three censvuies made this 
century, is one-seventy-third per annum. 
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the fewest destructive traces behind; instead of 
this, by the oi'acular prophecies of people in some 
authority, of the probable continuance of our 
monopoly of the trade of the world, (a most futile 
expectation,) we have rather aggravated than di- 
minished tUe evil, and it remains the hydra of 
the present hour. We are not to be put off by 
the abstract axiom of political economy, that the 
amount of products in demand, will always dictate 
the wholesome number of producers. If the thing 
produced never varied in the quantity of labour 
it required from century to century, the relations 
between labour and goods would, it is true, pre- 
serve th^ir proportion ; and the gradual declension 
of demand would re-act on the population, with- 
out much apparent distress ; but new mechanical 
discoveries disconcert entirely the grounds of a^ 
supposed graduation in the change. Two prin- 
ciples, of precisely the same evil tendency, were 
in full operation at the close of the war, the 
sudden contraction of the market for our goods, 
the almost equally sudden contraction of the 
amount q{ labour in demand, through the influ- 
ence of every day's improving machinery. The 
progress of Machinery has been so rapid, that it 
has outproportioned the market of demand for 
goods, (and not in this .country only,*) while it 

* In France, Machinery is advancing very rapidly. ** M. 
Lirot, af Valenciennes, has 200 machines for nails of iron, 
zinc, and copper, and has made their use so easy, that a 
child of ten years old can make 8000 nails a day. A pump. 
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has, by a necessary consequence, surfeited that 
of manual labour. No wonder that Misery stalks 
abroad, when the healthy proportion is lost, be- 
tween the demand and supply, which alone can 
constitute the sound condition of a commercial 
country; nor need it be expected that the pro- 
per adjustment will ever be made between the 
great market for goods, the prolific capacity of 
Machinery, and the employment of manual la- 
bour, otherwise than by an artificial expansion 
of the first, a partial oblivion of the second, or a 
proportionate diminution of the third. 

But, if the cause requiring such decrease in the 
population have not been gradual, but of instanta- 
neous origin, the birth of mechanical invention, and 

made by M. Frimot, on the principle of the hydraulic 
balance, raises 87 unities of labour, or 260 cubic metres, in 
an hour, to the height of six or seven metres, and does as 
much work as 288 men applied to the best nayal pumps. 
At the last uttbg of the Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry iett Paris, a prize of 1000 francs was 
awarded to a Mr. Coflin, of New York, for a machine to 
remove fur from skins employed in making hats, by which 
four men in four hours are able to do the work of twenty-five 
men according to the old process. The mechanical printing- 
press of M. Gaultier Laguionie throws off 2000 sheets an 
hour ; and the wine-press of Reviilon, of Micon, obtains one* 
twentieth more juice than the common machines. M. Bianqui, 
in his late discourse on French industry, mentions many more 
eases of rapidly improving Machinery, and we cannot give a 
coup d*oeil at the mus^e des arts et metiers at Paris, without 
being astonish^ -at the mass and variety of Machinery there 
exhibited, comprising all our best cotton machines. 

C 
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of immediate operation, what power on earth* can 
prevent its effect on the labouring : class, the 
sudden cessation of the demand for employment^ 
*' Nevertheless, (we are bound to coincide with 
Mr. Ricardo,) the employment of Machinery could 
never be safely discouraged in a State ; for, if ca- 
pital.be not allowed to get the greatest net revenue 
that th^ use of Machinery will afford, here, it will 
be carried abroad. By investing part o£ a capital 
in improved Machinery, there will be a diminution 
in the progressive demand for labour ; by ex-i 
porting it to another country, the demand will be 
whoUy annihilated," (at least the foceign demand). 

. ^ . ■ . 

I have thus endeavoured to give a partial JBketob 
of the workings of mechanical invention, as it re- 
lates to the labouring class of the community. It 
piay be added, that there is alwiays a moving 
power at hand, either of wind, water, or steam, 
applicable to every new construction of Machinery^ 
which man, as he is advancing in knowledge, is 
adding to the exiirting stock of discovery. The 
more man knows, the greater will be his power 
over the combinations of matter. So great,, in-, 
deed, may prove ; that power in the end, ths^ it 
becomes a riddle, as I have before observ^^ bow 



* The number of patents for inyentions, granted since the 
reign of Charles II., to the present time, exceeds 6,500, of 
which nearly 2000, having been granted since 1815, are still 
in force. 
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population can go on increasing, and still 6nd em- 
ployment to pay for the food which its existence 
requires, and which it is possible that an in- 
creasing knowledge of nature may procure for it 
by much shorter methods than the present. It 
is, indeed, a eurious reflection, what the powers 
of Natural agents, directed by mind, may aeeom^* 
plish, without the intervention of hands; or, 
rather; yHith' an immense diminution of hands. 
The tendeiicy of knowledge must be, though at 
an immeasurable* distance, in the result, the 
same in man as in the Deity, viz. to give power. 
Now, the omnipotence of the Deity over the ele* 
ments of matter could, (supposing Him so to will,) 
give' sustenance to an endless population by 
die simple fiat of bis word. It is evident, that 

* Surely there b nothing irreverent in this. Man is daily 
accustomed to expend his energies on such minute concerns, 
when compared ^A the vastness of the universe around him, 
tint, at length, he couceiires his own efibrts to amount to 
semelhinggMUidlB the scale — r(and so they do, by4permi8sioa, 
in his proper £eld, human affaira;)— he has done much, when 
Jbe and his goods travel twenty or thirty miles per hour, at a 
post of three-halfpence per ton. A common ball would be 
twenty-five years in travelling to the sun, a distance which 
ligbt passes over in sev^i minutes and a half. Dr. Herschell 
oaloulates on sound data, with reference to the pandlax, that 
even light, with all its inconceivable velocity, cannot reach our 
earth from some of the remote nebulae of stars, in less time than 
fl,d'10;000,) very nearly two millions of years; and still we 
are ttii short of infinity as «ver. Who then would vainly ima^ 
gine 'to meiMui^ the intellect that created these »tupendotts 
things by any possible extension of improv^raept in 4Qi«si ? 

C 2 
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as the power proceeds only from knowledge^ 
(intuitive in the Great Being,) that every ad- 
dition to knowledge in man, will, through the 
accompanying increase of power,* enable him 
to provide both for the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of his fellow-beings at an easier rate; the 
proportion between the producer and the pro- 
duce must go on incalculably lessening ; and we 
know no limit to this principle. It is astonishing, 
even now, to see the advance of man in power ; 
when we consider the intricate movements and 
prodigious results from the simple power of steam ; 
so varied and extensive is its agency, that it 
seems almost worthy to rank with the all-pervading 
principles of electricity or gravitation; at least, 
it is of that minute and intangible species of 
power by which Nature appears to conduct her 
complex operations, f 

If, then, a very limited number of producers 
shall shortly be able to supply the wants of the 
whole consumers, I repeat the question ; What 
is to become of the old race of producers ? 

Nevertheless, although these seem to be the 
undoubted principles which operate in society at 
the present moment, with respect to the influence 
of Machinery upon the condition of the labourer, 

• " -Knowledge is power." — Bacon^ 
t The growth of vegetable productions may fairly be 
den(»ninated a manufacture : the «arth constituting the Ma- 
chinery; the seed, the raw material; and the vital principle, 
the propelling power. 
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and which must regulate our present legislation; 
yet we ought not to take a narrow or temporary 
view of what is perhaps the greatest of Divine 
means for improving the human race. We judge 
only from what we now know ; and are not aware of 
those discoveries which the Deity, in his stupen- 
dous wisdom, may reserve for the further develope- 
ment of his plan ; and we ought to be cautious as we 
legislate, to leave ourselves open to all the farther 
unforeseen possibilities of advantage that may arise. 
It would have been proper, in the early inha- 
bitants of this island^ who had no other resource 
than its native woods for fuel, to have legislated 
with attention to strict economy as to that fuel, 
when increasing population began to show, that; 
without a limit to the one, there must come- an 
end fo the other ; and that thus the comforts and 
welfare of the people would infallibly be .cut off 
by their own . numerical increase ; but, had 
they resolved to destroy any portion of their 
children at birth, ta counteract this effect, 
thus to keep a balance between the fuel and 
tfie population, they would have been legislating 
on too narrow a principle. The hidden trea- 
sure of coal was not then in contemplation ; 
but it would have been wise to have had 
full confidence that He who called, us into 
existence would fully provide for all our future 
wants. The same case now exists as to coal 33 
then did respecting forests ; our coal fields are exr 
hausting by gigantic strides, and steam is our la-: 

c 3 
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bourer through its Qonsumption. What is t6 warm 
US, and be our slave, when all our. coal is ex- 
hausted, I leave to the ultimate beiiigs of that day 
to determine. We can already keep a tier of 
wires red hot air long as we please foy galvanism ; 
and. the muscles of dead animals are put intafuU 
and forcible action by it. Who then caaa say, wfee-* 
ther or not, vdth the progresi^ of mind, this ^aM 
power, which supen^es all chemical actio^> laid 
t» which steam is a mere subservient p%myi niay 
not come in aid of a thousand of orfr future 
wants. It is the safest for man, as ^ legislator, 
to regulate those things only which he can perceive 
fio exist; but, atHie same time, let him feel con- 
fidebt that he cannot be doing wrong, in accept- 
ing, as to eventual benefit, whatever^ t^ds 
towsa^' obtainitifg$ with less exertion of body or 
inind, any of thoile products that aref necessary 
or agreeable to the human race: however neces^ 
nary ocfcasional regtilation» may be. 
' H has been the habit of society foi* the labour 
df twelve houi^i^ ti^'be expended in gaining sup- 
port to a labpuret and his family ; and, alas ! id 
the prcfsent posture of Ij^its^ even that exertion 
eithefr is denied him, or, if granted, ynll not 
liiaintain hiitt. But, Mrhen this artificial state, 
induct by wars, debts, and bungling legis- 
ifttlott^ has passed away, the effects of knowledge 
amd Malchiiiery will, |>tobably,- e^ble the labour 
of fewer, and fewer hours, progresgavely, to give 
suppiort to <the labourer ; when the surplus time 
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may be dedicated to mental unprovemeDt, and 
the pleasures of society. The -population of the 
globe, at length, being only limited by the hu- 
man beings it can sustain, in rational leisure, under 
the garden culture of the whole land, and the pro- 
duce of the sea. These are the visions of ages to 
coBie, ai^ I only gltmce at them hypothetically, 
to shew the ultimate tendency of the principles I 
advocate. 

' M firttent, it appears, bejfond doubt,.that the exiat- 
mg qiaem6tg of MaduTiery in the kingdom, aniountt, 
yadar/iiuuabteme ef demand for labour, from artificial 
anues^ ioia vmy aertougjiijvry to the UJmaing class. 
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Aa overgrown capital is the cune of iuAug^.^^'^Jfaeom* 



The accumulation of capital is always checked 
by bad government : for its growth and prospe- 
rity depend upon public faith. Men will not be 
at the trouble to attempt an increase of what they 
may have already acquired, unless they have 
tolerable security for an adequate return. The 
average object of accumulation of property being 
eventual enjoyment ; if the chances are, -that a 
rapacious governor vdll seize upon their property, 
self-interest will teach even the poorest intellects, 
unbiassed by superstition, not to delay the enjoy- 
ment of their own, and not to treasure up what 
they are not allowed to enjoy. Some of the pro- 
vinces of Turkey seem to form a very partial 
exception to this rule ; but the predestinarianism 
of the Mahometan prompts alike the capitalist 
and the soldier to rush upon certain destruction. 
Let us look for a cause — ^for the wealth of the 
commercial cities of old — ^we find it in the excep- 
tion they formed to the ignorance then existing 
on the subject of finance. In early times. Sove- 
reigns imagined the shortest and best way to fill 
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their treasuries was to lay an embargo on money 
wherever it was to be found. But money was 
never wanting in caution, and always sped to the 
safest spot ; and we may take it for granted, that 
the superior commercial wealth of Tyre and Car- 
thage arose from their better government attract- 
ing the capital which violence expelled from other 
places : they being of course, at the same time, 
possessed of the common facilities for trade. But 
good Government, not situation, was the primary 
cause of their prosperity; because many places, 
then without trade, experience has shown to have 
superior facilities for it; and now that their 
government has ceased to be barbarous, outstrip 
the rest in the mercantile race. 

The first object vdth a considerable accu- 
mulation of capital, must be a profitable in- 
vestment for it; and as the best and most 
obvious account it could be turned to was 
artificial improvement by manual or mechan- 
ical skill on the raw products of the soil, the 
springing up of manufactures was a necessary 
consequence of the presence of capital; the 
encouragement of security ensuring a good school 
for improvement in the arts of manufacture ; and 
when the raw material could not be forced in places 
where capital had settled, money procured it from 
other countries unable to manufacture for them- 
selves. Thus we see, ** according to the text of 
Ezekiel, in Jerom's translation, and Bochart (Gro. 
sacr. col. 166.) fine wool was imported into Tyre 
from Damascus by the Israelites ; and Herodotus 
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(L. 1 1 1 .) says, that woollen goods were manufac- 
tured at Tyre."* In 1429, we see the commer^ 
cial towns of Italy getting their wool from Eng^ 
land. 

The wealth of the Italian Republics could 
not hanre been acquired, notwithstanding their 
monopoly of the Indian trade, had it not been for 
the benefit of good government. The Jews, the 
great capitalists of tiiose days, were not despm&di 
in Florence, as in other countries '^ and this libe- 
rality of her government contributed move t^an 
any other cause perhaps to her prosperity. 

New countries, emerging from the savage stated 
require an accumulation of the proceeds of industry^ 
in order to attain the conveniences attending^ tbe 
disposal of >oapital-*^the benefit of a jui^ division of 
labour ; whence results skill in manufacturea cor- 
responding to their wants and civilisation : and 
the happy conditi(m of a nation is when the quaii- 
titles of agricultural and commercial labour are 
the most evenly balanced, the demand for tlie 
Commodities of each being proportioned to the 
power of supply in each. After this happy point 
the scales are ever preponderating on the side of 
overproduction in manufactures ; because of the 
homely requisites of nature being much less extra* 
vagant in their demands than the vitiated cravings ' 
of luxury. The thousands of shapes into whioh 
the raw material of manufactures can be, and are 
required to be, worked up, to please the imagina- 
tion^ and the ^comparatively iew shapes whioh 

* M;'C«»mr Moreaa. 
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com and beef can be made to assume, except in 
the kitchen, must incline the tendency of over- 
production to the side of manufactures ; especi- 
ally if the increase in manufacturing production 
have not the effect of raising the price of agricul- 
tural produce ; which, as it was the original 
source, continues to be the barometer of the pow^ 
era o£ consumption in a nation. There cannot, I 
think, be a moment's doubt that the origin of all 
piDperty was in the land ; the produce of the soil 
is the spontaneous gift of Nature (always to be 
increased in quantity up to a certain limit by 
judieious management) : this is the first and 
only wealth at the beginning ; the surplus of this 
wealth over the immediate necessities of the cul- 
tivator (he producing quadruple his own con- 
sumption), becomes a fund applicable to other 
purposes, exercising the ingenuity and industry 
<tf tibte supernumerary cultivators, whose produc- 
tions are all modifications merely of the original 
gift of Nature from the soil ; which gift being 
susceptible of almost illimitable improvement,. 
was constituted, in proportion to its improving 
capacity, the ever growing and principal means, 
of the accumulation of national wealth in 
every country ; for though manufactures can 
r^produce,^ and. thus add to national wealth, they 
are dependent for their consumption on the quick 
develppement of riches from the land ; unless they 
aDe<^nsumed rapidly, their rapid reproduction is 
uaelesa. The producers of com are, in like. 
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manner, dependent for increase of wealth on the 
power of consumption in the rest of the country. 
The situation of these two great interests of a coun-. 
try is, that of the positive and negative cloud; 
the supply must be equalized, or a storm ensues. 

The tendency to accumulate capital from the 
land before the facility existed of investing it in 
manufactures, shewed itself in the gigantic build- 
ings and hearty hospitality of ** the good old 
times." Manufactures never could have com- 
menced but for the power of the cultivators to 
produce more than they could individually con- 
sume : the surplus wa:d a means of existence to. 
those who thenceforward found their profit in 
providing for the conveniences (the next step in 
civilization to the enjoyment only of the necessa- 
ries) of life : a similar tendency to accumulate 
has been always visible in this branch of industry, 
from the intervals of distress which, at various 
times, have afflicted it ; particularly since the 
time when convenience began to degenerate into 
luxury, or rather when luxury was added to con- 
venience ; thereby affording more productions to 
be purchased by that fund which had previously 
been equal only to the consumption of neces- 
saries. There is, doubtless, a growing capacity 
of consumption, first shewing itself in the power 
of adding the conveniences to the necessaries of 
life, and afterwards luxury to convenience ; but 
the wholesome demand for products of luxury is 
much more difficult to estimate than those for 
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simple conveniences; and this cause^ added to 
the eager competition of accumulated capital after 
profits, produced those intervals of distress which 
have arisen from production exceeding consump- 
tion. 

We ought to ascertain, as exactly as we 
can, at what rate capital accumulates, compared 
with the demand for goods which it is the means 
of furnishing to the market. Capital appears to 
me to have a tendency to exceed population in its 
increase quite as much (at present, even more) as 
population tends to exceed agricultural produce 
in its increase. If £1,000., by compound interest, 
doubles itself in fifteen years, which it does, this 
IS at a rate four times greater than the increase of 
population, (taking sixty years* as the average 
rate of doubling). Now, when we consider that 

* .Annual increase upon each million of inhabitants, and the 
period in which the population would double itself, if the 
increase continued uniform. 

Increase on 1,000,000 Period of 

iDdividnab. doubling. 

Prussia .... 27,027 p 26 years. 

Britain .... 16,667 42 

Netherlands .. 12,372 56} 

Two Sicilies .. 11,111 63 

Rusna .... 10,527 66 

Austria .... 10,114 69 

France .... 6,636 105 

7)427 
Average rate of doubling 60 

Art. 9. Foreign Quarterly on Baron Dupin's ^* Force 
Commercial de la France." 
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ten ^per cent, used, until lately, to be below tlie 
average remuneration from capital actively in- 
rested, i. e. in trade, commerce, agriculture, &e. 
we may fairly presume that not more than one 
half of this, or five per cent, of the profits, was 
expended on the capitalist's own consumption, 
the remaining five perH^^it. going to multiply 
production. This will cause an accumulation o( 
capital equal to that of money at five per eentv 
compound interest, or four times greater than tiie 
average increase of population; and when we 
remember the 1 5 and 20 per cent, so often made 
in manufactures in prosperous times, I do not 
think this an ex€Lggerated estimate. 

If the rate of profits, or interest of money, 
immediately preceding, and during all com- 
mercial stagnations, were correctly ascertained^ 
I doubt not that both would be ^und com- 
paratively low, from the great competition of 
accumulated capital. These storms of the com- 
mercial world seem necessary to clear the trading 
atmosphere. The stagnation is caused by capi- 
talists discovering that there is no adequate re- 
muneration for production : a partial cessation of 
employment to the labouring class ensues, which ^ 
lowers wages universally, and iat the same moment 
the greatest engine of consumption in the country 
is thrown out of gear. Dissatisfaction arises 
among the capitalists on account of a diminution of 
profits in the old channels, and the still greater loss 
when they have withdrawn /firojQd them ; and then 
comes the lasft struggleof capital to find a profitable 
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investment, which ends in those fruitless specula- 
tions we have so often witnessed in history ; and 
which are the positive destruction of all the capital 
embarked in them. Then the competition is dimi* 
nisfaed, and the atmosphere brightens. The reme- 
dy for accumulated capital may thus be said to be 
the violence of its disease ; but the restoration to 
a state of vigour under these circumstances is sel- 
dom accomplished but by the tonic of an artificial 
stimuhts to the consumption interest. 

All the bubbles, from the South Sea scheme 
down to those of 1824 and 25, in this coun- 
try, have, on their very face, carried evidence 
of being caused by over-^abundance of capital, 
which competition had rendered unproductive 
in tke usual channels. About 1720, the Go- 
Temment proceeded to lower the interest of 
the National Debt, an idea which would not 
have sug^^ted itself had it not been for a super- 
abundance of capital ; and there was a struggle 
between the Bank of England and the South Sea 
Company which should lend to the Government 
at the lowest rate, the latter outbidding the former. 
In March, 1825, the speculations before the public 
were 

22 Rait Roads. 18 Foreign Mining Companies. 

12 @as Companies. 8 English ditto. 

63 Miscellaneous. 

Having a subscribed capital of upwards of 
£120,000,000. Two millions were required for 
the Northern Rail Road— in two days 16,000,000 
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were tendered. It is the accumulation of capital, 
impatient of non-employment, which gives rise to 
these fallacious speculations. The accumulated ca- 
pital being, for the most part, in hands unused to an 
inactive investment for their money, no stone was 
left unturned to discover new channels for a pro- 
fitable return : the loss sustained under fallacies 
of this kind is a sort of natural means of dinii- 
nishing the accumulation of capital : the humours 
of the body being too great for its secretions, what 
is to be expected but eruptions at the surface — a 
bloated exterior, tending to gangrene. But be- 
cause these bubbles ceased to exist when the fal- 
lacy of them was blown^ it was no proof that there 
remained no surplus of capital; it only shewed 
that experience has at least a short-lived eflfect, 
that its lessons are not wholly lost : and those 
who would have been dissatisfied with two and a 
half or three percent, iii 1824, would now rather 
secure that than run the risk of entire loss for a 
distant chance of more. 

Though the profits of stock were low in Holland 
at a particular period of last century, this was 
not, I conceive, the originating cause (as Mr. 
M*Culloch seems to imagine) of the decline of 
trade in that country at that time; but only a 
symptom of capital accumulated beyond the de- 
mand of the usual investments for it ; which, act- 
ing in the same manner as a surplus population, 
of necessity was obliged to end either in great 
distress at home, or in emigration to some foreign 
country, where the rate of interest was higher. 
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and still secure. We consequently find that, in 
1778, Holland had £62,000,000. in the English 
and French funds, because the returns for money 
invested at home had ceased to be sufficiently 
remunerating. 

At the same time, the surplus accumulation of 
capital in a country does not depend exactly on 
the absolute existing quantity of capital, but on 
the proportion between the amount of capital, and 
the profitable demand for it in that country. If 
the demand for money, from the flat condition of 
the employers of labour, be small, then a smaller 
quantity of capital will leave a larger surplus of 
accumulation, than a much larger amount of ca- 
pital when the demand for money is great. 

When we find capital lying idle, and incapable 
of finding active investment, no other conclusion 
is left us than that it has increased faster than 
enough for the purposes required by the con- 
sumption of the population, and especially when 
we see that population consume as much on the 
average as heretofore. 

There has been a gradual and general lowering 
of the rate of the interest of money for the last 
two or three centuries. The cause of its higher 
rate in former times, was the insufficiency of mo- 
ney to meet the demand for it ; its lowness in the 
present age can be attributed to no other cause 
than that the demand for money is insufficient for 
the supply of it. Therefore, capital must have 
accumulated beyond the growth and the wants of 

D 
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an increasing population, for we see it a drug in 
many places, notwithstanding the many sources 
to develop its use beyond those that existed when 
the rate of interest was much higher. So that 
surplus capital must seek new countries ; and by 
encouraging manufactures every where, may form 
the means of executing a design of Providence, 
that population should overspread every portion 
of the globe. If we may not presume such a 
design, we shall have to seek a satisfactory theory 
for the magnitude of the earth beyond what is 
intended to be peopled. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the condi- 
tion of the money market should have been so very 
similar at the commencement of this and the last 
century. The wars of William and Anne cor- 
responding to those of the French Revolution, and 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 answering so nearly 
to that of 1815. The great tranquillity of the 
reign of George the First, the loans amounting 
only to £2,832,093., and the reduction of the 
national debt, contributed to an accumulation 
of surplus capital, which was evidenced by the 
lowering the rate of interest to the public cre- 
ditor: the climax of the evil brought about the 
South Sea bubble. 

The evidences at this moment of accumul9,ted 
capital are so many, as hardly to need illustration. 
The state of the public funds may suffice. In a time 
of war or panic, when money is in great request, and 
difficult of access, more stock is given for a certain 
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amount of money , than in a time of peace and 
taranquillity : thus in the three per cents., for in- 
stance,: during the late war,, the public creditor 
lent £60. in exchange for £ 100. stock, that fund 
being then at £60.^ But in a time of peace, as 
money loses the investments which may have 
b^en stimulated into productiveness only by war- 
fare, and gradually becomes more and more plen- 
tiful; instead of £50. or £60. obtaining an ex- 
change of £100. stock, £80. or £90. must be given, 
according to the plenty of capital in the market ; 
and this accounts for the price of the three per 
cents, having ranged between 75 and 95 for the 
last few years. 

* This is weU iUustrated by the French Funds. 
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The same wholesome effects have not resulted 
from the bubbles of 1824 and 1825 as from that 
of the South Sea Scheme, because more artificial 
processes have been in operation. The present 
amount of capital in the country might not be 
more than sufficient* to answer the increased 
necessities of trade, provided machinery (so much 
of which having arisen during the excitement of 
the war, when the consequences were unfelt) had 
not intervened to foster a supply of goods far 
beyond what would have been possible, if all the 
accumulated capital had been invested in human 
labour only : but machinery takes so little to keep 
it going compared with hand labour, that it can- 
not hold all the capital that had been previously 
ready to supply the employment of hand labour 
merely ; therefore capital has to look out for other 
occupations than those it has been accustomed to : 

* At the same time, we are not to forget that much of our 
capital has arisen from sources totally extraneous and unnatu- 
ral: how much, for instance, has been extracted froiu that 
excrescence of England with 90,000,000 inhabitants, India, 
which should have gone legitimately towards its own civiliza- 
tion ; but which has settled in this country ; fostering the un- 
wholesome results we are now witnessing, — a supply exceeding 
the bounds of demand. The same observation is applicable to 
other colonies. The riches which Nature has impressed on 
any country, we may fairly infer to have been intended first 
of all for its own improvement and civilization ; and if they be 
for a period stolen away, there is a principle of equalization 
in operation, which will, eventually, force their return ; pro- 
bably by means of the emigration of people, and capital. 
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no easy matter to find amidst so miich compe- 
tition. Machinery, then, is not only the cause of 
throwing much labour out of employ, but is the 
principal cause of the inordinate distress (if it 
may be so termed) in capital also ; because more 
capital being required for manual labour than .for 
machinery, the accumulation would be less, if 
machinery were hot so prevalent. But capital, 
we hare seen, has always had a tendency to ac- 
cumulate ; and the various intervals of manufac- 
turing distress we have so often experienced, are 
attributable to this cause. Therefore, though dis- 
tress would exist at cei'tain intervals, independent 
of the interference of machinery, yet the great 
overstocking of the market of labour by machi- 
nery makes that distress more frequent, a:nd very 
greatly prolongs it. We are now reaping the first 
fruits of the great prevalence of machinery ; but 
its harvest is not yet housed ; nor is there any 
probability of its being yet so, unless, by legis- 
lative enactment, the property of the employers 
of labour be so expanded, as to enable the labour- 
ing class, the great consumers of products, to 
meet the growing productiveness of machinery, 
and the competition of the possessors of surplus 
capital. When we see the labour of millions con- 
centrated in machinery, with (considering the 
fertility of human invention) a growing accumu- 
lation of labour of immeasurable and incalculable 
extent ; and together with this an accumulation of 
capital beyond the limits of profitable investment, 
D 3 
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what room is there left for prosperity to any por- 
tion of the community, except the receivers of 
fixed payments ; who, it is true, are numerons, 
and rich enough, and are the chief preventives to 
the great reduction in the excise^ which but for 
them must take place. At the same time, bow-, 
ever, that they contribute to a part of the taxation 
of tiie country, they are the receivers erf the whole, 
taxation . Had they to pay more, and others less^ 
the current of prosperity would return to its old 
channels v^ry soon. 

The very general suffrage in countries of old 
standing in the scale of civilization, in favour of 
the law of primogeniture, appears as if it were an 
intention of Nature to restrain, by this means, the 
too rapid accumulation of capital . In new coim- 
tries, like Apierica, there is a great demand for 
dapital ; there the primogeniture law is disadvan*^ 
tageous ; and Nature seems to point this out ; for 
\n isuch countries the inclination to itis viery par- 
tial, whilst the reverse may be observed of old 
countries. It may be said, that an equal division 
of properties might allot so much to each youngj^r 
child as to prevent the necessity of its embarking: 
i&anyi trade, in order to increase its stock. This 
is possible in very large properties ; but on the 
average of properties, it is probable that the equal 
divisiop wpuld oiily generate a larger supply of 
capitial for the purpose of production, and leave less 
stmMg^ tbe tmproductive oliiss, which performs* the 
important fum^tion of consumption, without inter- 
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fering with the progiess of the great army of pro- 
ducers, which is already bowed down by the weight 
of its own powers. If the equal division of pro- 
perty went only to increase the stock of unpro- 
ductive labourers, such as the members of the 
law, physic, army, &c. then it would go to dimi- 
nish the proportion which production bears to 
consumption, provided that the whole earnings of 
these unproductive members were spent upon con- 
sumption. But this is not the case ; for they do 
accumulate ; and their accumulation, to pay the 
ordinary rate of interest, must enter the common 
market of capital, and so swell the general mass 
of capital. Nevertheless, the profits of the law 
and physic may be fairly said to be a diminution 
of the profits of their neighbours ; and though this 
applies equally to the unproductive as productive 
parties in the state, yet from the greater number^ 
of the productive class, the principal burden is 
upon them, and forms a kind of natural tax upon 
productipn. Thus, in the progress of accumula- 
ted capital, the unproductive class is one of 
increasing importance to balance the great scales 
of production and consumption ; and thus we see 

> * • ■ * 

that this class^ which, in the commencement of. 
society, was as a cypher to the whole, is now cal- 
culated by Colquhoun to be in this country one- 
fifth of the whole^ and to derive from the pro- 
ductive classes one-third of the new property 
created annually. 
That there is then more capital in this country 

D 4 
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than sufficient for the purposes of active invest- 
ment, and that this surplus goes to diminish the 
productiveness of the whole, there can, I thinks 
be no doubt ; and there is as little doubt that the 
capital unemployed here will abscond to other 
places, where the channels of trade are less 
choked up: there, together with machinery, 
undermining the only real natural privileges and 
facilities which Great Britain possesses for trade, 
and which advantages she owed to her early com- 
mencement in manufactures, the offspring of her 
free institutions. It is the long career of Great 
Britain in freedom, which principally accounts for 
the immense accumulation of capital she possesses ; 
and this accumulation, from reducing the rate of 
profits, has enabled her hitherto to undersell the 
rest of the world. But when the two mainstays 
of machinery and surplus capital (to us the cost 
of centuries — to others, so quick is the commu- 
nication, the acquisition a day) leave our shores, 
they become the stepping stones to the world's 
eminence in those commercial dealings, which, 
until now, had remained exclusively our own. If 
the surplus capital, which must of necessity, in 
self defence, -depart the country, can be piloted to 
India,* the evil day may, for a short time, be 
partially avoided ; and the wealth, which would 
otherwise contribute to the rivalry of other nations 

* The population of India was stated by Mr. Peel to be 
90,000,000. 
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with US fa manufacturing skill, would then, (but 
only under improved government,) be applied to 
the production of cotton in India, the growers of 
which would consume a proportionate amount of 
the British manufactured article ; at least, until 
capital became abundant enough there to fix itself 
in machinery. This transit of capital is, as I 
have before observed, of no new invention. It 
was the course of that produced chiefly by the 
advantages of good government in the Italian 
Republics, and other old mercantile places, now 
sunk to nothing. A part of their capital, it is 
true, remained, as it were, in charity to a popu- 
lation which had been fostered by a prosperity 
of extrinsic origin ; and which source being laid 
dry, by the diversion of an extensive run of 
commerce from those channels; that population 
which it had forced into existence, were thrown 
for subsistence on the possessors of capital, 
gradually absorbing it for want of the means and 
opportunity for its reproduction. And this, in 
the course of time, must be the fate of all nations 
whose wealth has not the stability of domestic 
origin ; because there is a growing tendency in 
every country to produce more and more the arti- 
cles of their own consumption : and what mainly 
conduces to this result is, that the producers of 
any particular commodity for which a country 
may be eminent, are always outgrowing the con- 
sumers of such production; the supernumerary 
producers then fly to another species of industry. 
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which had before been in the hands of ft foreign 
nation. At ^rst, of course, from want of skill, 
there . accrues spme loss to this infant industry, 
which a paternal government wijl generally pro- 
tect, on the pripciple, that a little loss for a time, 
is better than the longer loss of supporting super- 
numerary labourers in idleness. 

The loans contracted during the long war, pre- 
vented capital from being distressed so soon as it 
must otherwise have been, through the compe- 
tition arising from the immense accumulation of it 
which has been made within the last 50 or 60 years 
by the high profits of the originators of mechani- 
cal inventions under a* depreciated currency. The 
public funds^ however, hold fast a mass of capital, 
which would otherwise fly in self defence. to 
other countries; and would then add to a second 
cau^e of distress, particularly in fixed capital, 
viz. other countries manufacturing for themselves 
what they used to receive from us. 

On the whole, then, it appears evident ^ that the 
existing amount of capital in this country^ even yet, 
is too great for the purposes of production, and^goes 
i^uriously to depreciate the profits of the producers. 



PRODUCTION OF WROUGHT GOODS. 



'' It is the profitable employment of personal labour only 
tliat creates a wholesome public wealth." 



The largeness of production must, of necessity, 
depend on the facilities afforded to production. 
Abundance of capital and labour constitute these 
facilities, and vice versa. In a country, therefore, 
where, from the comparative prevalence of machi- 
nery, or other accumulation of labour, the wages 
of labour are low; and where, from the accu- 
mulation of .capital, the hire of money also is 
cheap ; it follows that production must be great, 
provided the consumption be equal. But it hap- 
pens, even when the powers of consumption fall 
short, that production will, for a time, continue 
great, notwithstanding the glut of goods in the 
market which must ensue; because competition, 
lowering profits to the last pitch, the producers 
wi^ work up more goods by means of increased 
activity, , and the rack of invention to improve 
machinery (for the very fact of machinery dimi- 
ni^ing productiveness as respects v(i(ue, at its 
qup^da^ rate of activity, redoubles its energy,) ; 
thu9 manufacturing perhapi^ a dQuble quantity of 
gofgifis fpr the same profit before derived f|rp];n hjdlf 
the quantity ; and even for these halved profits 
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the mad struggle of competition will often last 
till sufficient capital be destroyed to leave some 
remuneration for that which remains. And 
there is still another principle, even more detri- 
mental, and which has operated to an alarming 
extent in this country. Men, who have given 
their exclusive attention, and dedicated their lives 
to one branch of manufacture, in which they have 
expended or fixed their whole capital, see no 
other prospect in life but continuing that trade ; 
and, (stimulated by that feeling of hope so strongly 
implanted in the human breast) for the sake of 
keeping confidential servants and hands together, 
have, for a length of time, continued to work at 
no profit, and, in many instances, at a consider- 
able loss, to preserve an efficient nucleus for better 
times. Moreover, machinery seems to contain 
within itself the seminal principles, as it were, of 
an endless supply to a glutted market ; for capital 
being fixed in machinery, cannot, as its particular 
trade proves unproductive, turn off* its hands, and 
apply itself to some other branch ; because, unless 
the machinery, which is not a probable case, be 
applicable also to another trade, it must either con- 
tinue working, or the capital invested in it be en- 
tirely lost : if worked, it must be with less human 
labour, and even then at a great diminution of 
profits, such as will increase inordinately the 
accumulation of goods in the market. The dis- 
tress of the labouring «lass, thus thrown out of 
employment, must be accompanied by diminished 
powers to purchase goods in the most numerous 
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class of consumers ; and it is an evil of growing 
magnitude. 

The wholesome condition of things, surely, is 
a demand equal to the supply of commodities : 
it is certainly the only means of continuing 
to the labourer his employment. This, how- 
ever, was a relation much longer preserved invio- 
late in antient than in modem times ; because 
from the scarcity of capital, that first mover of 
production, there were fewer competitors for the 
supply compared with the demand; a circum- 
stance, it is true, leading to a few more scarcities ; 
but thes^ were of shorter duration, and less gene- 
rally .felt, than the privations occasioned by the 
absence of occupation consequent on a surfeit of 
goods, which may be called a starvation in the 
midst of plenty. 

Whether it be that the astonishing profits 
made by the first introducers of the present race 
of machinery acted as an immoderate stimulus 
on the people of this country, I know not; but 
certain it is, that the tone of society, and standard 
of expectation, are much changed within the last 
half century. An insatiable thirst for riches, as 
the principal good, has supervened contentment 
with a sufficiency.* Half a century is time 
enough for the developement of the consequences 

* There has been more than a common progress in operation 
throughout society generally within the last few years, which 
has sapped the foundation of all arguments derived from times 
gone by. Some summit has been attained from whence the 
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from such a change, especially when extraneous 
causes have added to the excitement.* 

The stimulus to accumulate is greater than that 
to consume wealth among the owners of active capi- 
tal, with whom gain has been a principle of educa- 
tion. A general disposition to acquire, and also to 
spend money, is not a common inconsistency, thei'e- 
fore the balance becomes overweighted on the side of 
production ; repletion is the consequence, ending, 
as in the animal frame, in satiety, sickness, and 
decay, or for a length of time inaptitude to a healthy 
state. No one can pretend to check the tendency of 
mankind after riches ; it can but be regretted, for 
their sake, that so miserable a result should ac- 
company it. The question could never be amica- 
bly settled who is to enter upon the employments 

march has been rapid in proportion to the difficulty of the pre- 
vious ascent. An instance of this is related by Dupin, who 
says, that in the 375 years from the invention of printing to 
1814, the productions of the press in France had grown up to 
45,600,000 sheets per annum, and in the 12 years from 1814 
to 1826 they had increased from 45,600,000 to 144,500,000 : 
in other words, the advance made has been twice as great in 
these 12 years as in the preceding 375. 

* The long continental war was one stimulus. Another, 
probably, was the greater freedom of domestic commerce. 
There can be no doubt that guilds, charters to private compa- 
nies, or to private persons, very much delayed the progress of 
production ; and the entire escape from them, which has not 
been accomplished more than 50 or 60 years, gives a cliie to a 
cfauseibr the great increase of population during this period 
; beyond fbriil^lr periods. 
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rendered profitable by an abstraction of a portion 
of competition, and who is to sit down contented 
with the little he has. 

It has been already shewn, that an accumu- 
lation of capital has taken place in this coun- 
try beyond the means of profitable investment ; 
and the strong symptom is, that the produc- 
tion of the country, which is under the com- 
manding influence of the capital of the country, is 
too great for the consumption of the country. It 
is needless to offer any evidence of this ; there are 
thousands at this moment eating the bread of 
capital, who would gladly produce, and are com- 
petted to be idle. In the month of November (I 
believe) last, at a meeting of the manufacturers of 
India Imiitation Trimmings, in the Saracen's Head 
Inn, Paisley, to take into consideration the de- 
pressed state of the trade, it was resolved, that 
they would recommend the weavers to work only 
during day-light until the beginning of January. 
Should this recommendation not be agreed to by 
the weavers generally, those who do not comply 
were not to receive their webs until three weeks 
after their former webs were out.* I give this 
only as one instance, among many, of the attempts 
made to palliate the evils of overproduction. 
Manchester, Leeds, Barnsley, Macclesfield, Pais- 
ley, Glasgow, and the rest, proclaim aloud the 

* The Globe Newspaper, November 30, 1829, speaks of 
tains out' Bmong workmen as advantageous to trade. 
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same sad tale by the silent stillness of their 
looms.* 

The old custom of merchants coming to manu- 
facturers for orders, is now neglected: goods 
are consigned to agents abroad (often unknown) 
for the chance of a market. This used to be the 
habit only of such tradesmen as were declining in 
business. A trader in good repute is sought ; he 
need not seek his custom. The very fact of his 
doing so is an argument either against his own 
stability, or of a failing market. The growing 
disproportion between the oflScial and real value 
of our exports, is a sure proof of the falling off in 
the foreign demand; because the oflScial value, 
which is only the criterion of qmntitj/y is rising 
more and more above the real or declared value, 
and that is sinking below the declared values 
of former years. What can be more natural to 
expect than that the market of foreigners should 
fail us in the ratio of their own activity, and the 
prevalence of machinery abroad, worked possibly 
to some extent by British capital, which can find 
no employment at home. 

When, because of the producing power of goods 
from the accumulation of capital, and progress of 
mechanical invention being more prolific than the 
absorbing powers of the human species, who are 

* The following Return of a Committee on the state of the 
Population of Huddersfield, and its neighbourhood, will shew, 
in the convenient form of a Table, what, for want of such a 
methodical plan, may be concealed from view in other places 
equally distressed. 
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the consumers of those products, goods become 
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accumulated in a country, then there requires 
some artificial means of circulating goods more 
rapidly through society, in order to give a proper 
degree of profit to the increased number of produ- 
cers ; this can only be done by stimulating the 

During the last week of December, the Leeds Relief Com- 
mittee are said to have visited and relieved near 400 more 
families, containing more than 1000 souls, making an appalling 
aggregate already of upwards of 4000 souls, whose daily in- 
come is somewhat short of one penny. 

Fall of Price. (Scotsman. 

At the Custom-House there is kept a comprehensive record 
of our exports, with a double reg^ter of prices — one fixed and 
uniform, according to an official scale ; the other varying in 
conformity with the prices of the day. By comparing one list 
with the other, it is easy to ascertain the rise or fall of prices, 
and the result, in our principal articles of manufactures, is as 
follows : 

Manufactures exported; comparative value of the same quantity 
at different periods, viz. in 1814 and 1828. 

Market price in 1814. Market price in 1 828. 

Hardware £100 £66 

Woollens 100 60 

Linens 100 ;.... 58 

Silk 100 48 

Cotton 100 44 

Leather alone has nearly main- 
tained its price 100 98 

At a meeting of Norwich weavers in November, it was said 
that if a man worked 18 hours a day, he could earn perhaps 
10s.'6d. a week ; but out of that the expenses must be de- 
ducted. A letter was read from Bolton, dated November 2, 
stating that for six-quarter seventies, which, in the year 1814, 
obtained 24s., was paid only 8*. ; for six-quarter sixties, in the 
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powers and property of the consumers, the fund 
from whence the purchase money for the products 
proceeds. The most natural means of quickening 
the circulation of goods, is by lowering their price ; 
and this, no doubt, at one time, had the effect of 
increasing the number of purchasers generally. 
In those days, when cheapness arose from the 
progressive skill of hand labour, there ensued 
additional consumption from that greatest source 
of consumption, the working class: but now, 
unfortunately, the principal agent in cheapness is 
machinery, which not only is a very diminutive 
consumer itself^ but, like the dog in the manger, 
objects to consumption by that class which had 
before contributed most to it.* If machinery did 
not supplant human labour, it would not be used ; 

year 1814, 208., now only fetched 5$, ; for six-quarter fifties, 
in the year 1814, 20s., now obtained only Ss. 9d. 

These are striking facts, and admit of but few deductions ; 
and these are, that since 1814 the lowness in price has arisen 
eithor from diminution in consumption, inordinate activity of 
madiinery, or a return to dear-money; or from all these 
causes united : but they are all evidences of comparative 
overproduction. 

* There are cases where machinery, instead of depriving 
the labourer of employment, continues it to him. " Fifty 
years ago, the mines of Cornwall were nearly at a stand, and 
no power existed by whieh they could be carried deeper, and 
iibm richness further explored." (Taylor's Records of Mining, 
in reference to the Steam Engine.) And this at least can be 
said of machinery, that it must eventually tend to discourage 
slavery, by the introduction of a cheaper slave, more than any 
laws of Parliament. 

E 2 
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its benefit to its owner, its own prerogative, is to 
consume less than the live labourer. Its wages 
are less, only because it can consume less. 
Unless, therefore, there be found employment for 
those who have been artificially thrust out of the 
rank of producers, which, with the market of the 
world every day contracting more and more within 
itself, is not probable, consumption must de- 
crease ; and it will be the province of the next 
chapter to shew the tendency to that point. 

But we hear from some quarters that overpro- 
duction is an impossible thing. If this means 
that there is always a tendency in the long run to 
limit the supply to the demand, it is perfectly 
true : few men are so liberal as to labour for no- 
thing : but if it is an assumption that overproduc- 
tion cannot exist for a limited period, or that 
there is any want of power to overproduce, I, for 
one, have come to a very different conclusion. 
The cessation of a large continental demand, sti- 
mulated by a general continental war, which is 
over; the return from a depreciated to a dear 
currency ; the sudden absorption of a great quan- 
tity of human labour, and consequently of con- 
sumption, by machinery ; are all means of over- 
proportioning the production of a country to its 
powers of consumption. What are the great 
number of uninhabited houses in every large 
town, many of which have never been fitted up, 
instancies of, but overproduction, and a surplus 
accumulation of capital, impatient of nonemploy- 
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ment? In that part of the new town of Edin- 
burgh » extending northwards, it is really lament- 
able to see a great proportion, in a half completed 
state, going to decay. What do the 600,000 tons 
of wine in the department of the Gironde, unable 
to find an outlet or sale, mean but overproduc- 
tion ? It is true, there has been a great falling off 
in the Bourdeaux trade, because many of the 
foreign customers, who used to supply France 
with commodities which she has now determined 
to manufacture for herself, decline taking her 
wine fix)m Bourdeaux; which is a legitimate 
cause for the surplus of wine, and for the distress 
in that department;* the markets are changed: 
the case is similar, in a great measure, with the 
operatives of this country ; the manufacturer has 
gone for his labour to the market of machinery, 
and so has diminished the customers for the pro- 
duce of the market of human labour, which is 
consequently surfeited and distressed. Every 
pressure on the consumptive interest, without 
some corresponding expansion, is attended with 
the inevitable result of overproduction. 

M. Aubert de Vitry (Bulletin Universel) seems to 
attribute the universal distress to a decay of capital. 
In England, we have seen, this cannot be the 
case , because money is plentiful at a low rate of 

* Bat the falling off in the foreign exports of Boordeanx is 
not abore 71,500 tons; whereas the sorplus in that depart- 
sent was lately 000,000 tons. See Petitiottfirofli the Gironde 
]>epartaiettt. 

£ 3 
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interest, and every investment for it fairly filled. 
It is^ a symptom of want of ^sufficient capital when 
the consumers complain of a deficient supply, not 
when the supply is overabundant. It is quite pos- 
sible that France may not possess sufficient capital 
for her new internal commercial regulations ; her 
goveminent has never been such as to favour accu^ 
mulation, or she would have begun to manufacture 
at home much sooner than she has done : if she 
has been accustomed to cheaper commodities 
from abroad than she now produces of the same 
kind for herself, there will be, of course, great call 
for capital to facilitate the interchange of goods by 
opening canals, making rail-roads, working mines, 
&c. These are, unluckily for France, at the same 
time, the greatest absorbants of capital, and pre- 
cisely the worst feature of her commercial powers.* 
The law of mines gives the produce to the King ; 
and the roads and canals are so inefficient, as often 
to allow the produce to go to nobody. It is very 
possible, therefore, that France may suffer not 
from decay of capital, but from the want of 
capital which she has never had, and which her 
new commercial regulations render essentially 

* Dupin (Force Commerciale) states, that France, with a 
Miperfieies three times as great as that <^ England, pnly ailawa 
ivichlbiTd aa much for roads. The canals recc»nmended hy a 
Report from the Administration des Fonts et Chaussees, inde- 
liendenl of h^al di^iculti^ wbieh are forgotten, are e^tjmated 
s^ £^,lQilfifl9Q. Jbi4 tajdng the gfeater superficies of France 
M^ ^aBsMeriMii#ii3 ^ m estimated lo iM^eiwly one-twentietb 
of the canals that England possesses. 
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requisite. It is said there is, and has been for 
some time, a great scarcity of silver from the 
American mines : if this be so, it is by far the 
most probable solution of any universal conti- 
nental distress ; because silver being the universal 
circulating medium of the continent (ought it not 
to be so here ?), the diminution in the amount of 
currency, which must be consequent on such scar* 
city, would lower the value of all fixed real pro- 
perty, and cripple universally the means to employ 
labour : labour would thus become a drug in the 
market, and the powers of production would be 
increased in the ratio of the cheapness of wages. 
Every labourer beg^ng for employment, is an 
evidence of overproduction. 

Overproduction, then, not only does exist ; but 
there is a constant tendency towards its existence. 
It is calculated, on the estimate of remunerating 
wages, that every labourer, on an average, pro- 
duces fourfold the value of what he consumes, i. e. 
quadruple the amount of his wages.* Most of the 
emigrations from old countries f which we meet 

'^ MasufactufM generally, even in ike coarse eotton bueinefls, 
for ezatti^, tr^les the value of the material. Thus a pound 
of eoCton worth 10 cents, will nsake cloth worth 37 oents. 
Harr. Conv. p. 67. 

t Tbe various colonic sent out of antient Rome, aros^ 
from its own exuberance of population, and the reverse ift 
die pltees colonised; and are a paralld case wiA the present 
did European family {particularly Great Britain) emigratiBg 
to underpopulated America. From the same pineiple, some 
ages after the deluge, the East first, and successively all 

£ 4 
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with in history, were proofs that what the emi- 
grants could produce at home could not be con*- 
sumed with sufficient profit to the producers. £vex| 
when machinery had scarcely, if at all, com- 
menced its influence on manual labour, we see this 
principle in operation. 

It appears that the natural cure for overpro- 
duction, viz. cheapness, cannot obtain now in 
this country ; because that cheapness is the 
consequence of a displacement, by machinery, 
of the employment of a great portion of labour- 
ers; whereby the average rate of wages must 
fall throughout the most numerous class of consu- 
mers ; and with that, their powers to purchase : 
a diminution in consumption, and an increase of 
the general evil, is a necessary consequence ; and 
that, beyond the natural limit which the necessity 
to live imposed upon human labourers, because of 
the inanimate agency superseding them requiring 
no food. The most natural of the artificial reme- 
dies for overproduction seems, therefore, unavoid- 
able, and this is, to increase the quantity of money 

the other parts of the globe, became inhabited; and to say 
nothing of the Phenician and Grecian colonies, so well known 
in antient history, it is notorious, that it was for the estab- 
lishment of such colonies, that during the declension of the 
Roman empire, those torrents of barbarous nations, issuing, 
for the most part out of the North, overrun the Gauls, 
Italy, and the other southern parts of Europe. It is true, 
that in a minor degree, and on some occasions, the realization 
of conquest and commerce haye also led to various colo- 
nizations. 
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in circulation in proportion to the quantity of 
goods, which causes an universal rise in the pro- 
perty of the employers of labour and the primary 
consumers of products : the producer is not injured 
by the rise, because of his production so much 
overbalancing his consumption. This remedy, 
from the stimulus it would give to agricultural 
produce, would render profitable the cultivation 
of a great part of the wastes of the United King- 
dom of Ireland especially, which would create a 
vast body of consumers to meet the overproduction 
of goods, and that from the most wholesome and 
secure source. The opening of the India trade, 
though it would be doubtless a momentary stimu- 
lus to consumption, and therefore very properly 
taken advantage of, must, as it will be hereafter 
shewn, in the nature of things be transitory. 

On the above grounds, then^ I affirm , that, of late, 
production has been too great for consumption. 
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** A population can only acquire great activity when the 
demand for labour somewhat exceeds the supply/' 



I HAVE thought it of more consequence, in the 
preceding chapter, to confine my attention less to 
the developement of the raw materials of the 
earth, than to the modifications of the raw ma- 
terials, which the various manufacturers bid them 
assume. These modifications have appeared to 
me, to be capable of much more diversity and 
multiplication, than the raw materials from 
whence they are derived; and the demand for 
them susceptible of a limit much less definite ; 
thus inducing unguarded specultion in proportion. 
The accumulation, too, of capita} being naturally 
so rapid ; and the quick progress of mechanical 
invention, being a means of self-defence among 
the possessors of accumulated capital, who will 
ever compete for profit; I have held the natural 
stimulus and powers to produce manufactures, to 
have a growing tendency to exceed the capacity 
for their consumption : and at the same time that 
the accumulating burdens, both from public and 
private sources, on what may be denominated as 
especially the goods consuming interest, a,re among 
the chief causes which unfit it to meet the growing 
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powers of production, unless its means be, on occa- 
sions, artificially expanded. 

Both the manufacturers and the agriculturists, 
nearly in the ratio of their respective population, 
contribute to the consumption of each of their 
own respective products. But it may facilitate 
clearness of expression to consider the manu- 
facturer as the consumer of agricultural produce, 
and the agriculturist as the consumer of manu- 
factures. My remarks, being chiefly confined 
to consumption of the latter kind, in using 
the word consumer, I beg to be understood as 
meaning the whole agricultural interest, as well 
as the whole of the unproductive class in the king- 
dom: these classes being considered strictly as 
consumers of manufactures, as they do not inter- 
fere with their production, and are, therefore, 
wholesome consumers, from not aiding in the too 
rapid accumulation of goods in the market, but 
rather, when judiciously stimulated, serve to 
counteract that evil, the influence of which has 
been, at all times, gradually, and, of late, most 
rapidly, progressive ; though the accumulation of 
capital, by the productive part of the agricultural 
class, may certainly be said to be an indirect 
abettor in this march of progression. 

In the primary stages of barbarism, the manufac- 
turing, as a separate interest, is as a cypher to the 
whole community ; the small conveniences then 
known are the produce of time spared from the hunt- 
ing or agricultural labours of the day ; and, until 
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experience has instilled the first dawning of the 
benefit of division of labour, a distinct race of 
manufacturers is a thing unknown. The first 
source of demand for manufactures was from the 
first cultivators of the land;* the first supply of 
manufacturers was from the surplus of those first 
cultivators over and above the labour required for 
the tilling the soil : the two interests have grown 
up and depended on each other ever since; for 
the surplus goods, beyond the wants of him who 
produced them, were consumed by the agricul- 
turist ; and the surplus produce of the earth, over 
and above the cultivator's own consumption, were 
purchased by the manufacturer. These interests 
have not only been original, but growing sources 
of wealth to each other. The characters of their 
prosperity are indelibly pictured on the same 
canvas. So long as the supplies of each are nicely 
balanced to their respective markets of demand, 
cheerfulness is spread around : the equality of the 
scales is the Utopia of commerce. But there is a 
preponderating tendency, from causes already as- 
signed, for the production f of goods to exceed 
the powers to purchase in the true and original 

* " The antiquity of this art, (says Cowley, in his Essay on 
Agriculture,) is certainly not to be contested by any other. 
The three first men in the world were a gardener, a plough- 
man, and a grazier; and, if any man object that the second 
was a murderer, I desire he would consider, that as soon as 
he was so, he quitted our profession, and turned builder !" 

t From Mr. Taylor's Records of Mining, it appears, that 
such has been the improvement, at various times, in steam 
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consumers, the owners and cultivators of land. 
Then arises the necessity of finding other markets, 
or of stimulating the means of the consumers at 
home. The first was the origin of foreign trade; 
a legitimate opening for the discharge of surplus 
commodities, but profitable only so long as the 
consequences were innocuous to the interest of 
the great mass of consumers at home, the market 
of whose demand has been as yet far richer to the 
producers of this country than what they have ever 
found in the whole world beside. * 

The present prospects and condition of our foreign 
trade is better reserved for a Chapter, which will 
be dedicated to the subject of Freedom of Trade. 
At present, I speak of domestic consumption ; the 

engines, as to allow of one bushel of coals at present sup- 
plying as much power as was in the earliest periods of the 
steam engine, (perhaps thirty years ago,) obtained from seven- 
teen bushels. 

* Even in America, unclogged as it comparatively is by 
the artificial incumbrances of older states, and possessing the 
raw material of both manufactures and luxuries, which she 
dispenses to the European continent, we hear the following 
from the Report of the Harrisburg Convention : *' Of this 
we feel confident, on the estimate above, that the aggregate 
value, at the selling price of commodities, is more than one 
thousand millions of dollars a year. This is the home trade 
or internal business, without reference to exports or imports, 
which nearly balance one another, and would not affect the 
amount. We have no further remark to make upon it, ex- 
cept to quote the exclamation of Mr. President Cooper, ' How 
do the boasted panegyrics of foreign trade dwindle into insig- 
mficance when sA in competition with this ! ' " 
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balance between that and production once lost, 
there ensues, (unless the foreign outlet be cer- 
tain,) those periods of distress in trade we read 
of in history, and, at present, see distributed around 
us. The more gradual the progress of a nation 
in producing manufactures, the fewer will be the 
intervals of its commercial misfortunes. Its accu- 
mulation of capital cannot indeed be so rapid, 
and its sinews in war by consequence must be 
less strong, but it will preserve that even tenour 
of course, that peaceful middle way, that state 
of progression, which is true national happiness, 
much longer than in a country where from the 
progress having become too rapid for the powers 
of consumption, and the accumulation of capital 
so great, that the fluctuations are constant from 
the mad competition of money to find profitable 
investment; a struggle which costs the peace, 
the livelihood, and the loss of thousands, to 
determine. 

The condition of a country, as it respects its 
degree of manufacturing activity, may be seen in 
the division of the population into its various em- 
ployments. The larger the proportion on the side 
of artizans, the greater the advance in manufac- 
tures, and the probability of recurring distress, 
from a surfeit of goods and labour. 

In France, (says Baron Dupin,) about sixty 
persons in the hundred subsist by agriculture, 
and forty by trade, manufactures, and handicrafts, 
including a small number who live idle. The 
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preponderance of the agrieultural clas&, howrefer, ^ 
in numbers, becomes less every yeiar. . TIm,4$ %. 
proved by the increase in the octrois, the rapid 
extension of manufactures, and the enlargettieiLt 
of towns. The 100,000 of Lyons in 1812, have 
now become 150,000. 

The same author calculates, as follows, the 
annual increase, in France : 

per Cent. 

Of the population f 

Of consumption, as indicated by the indirect taxes . . 3 

Ditto, as indicated by the octrois 3| 

Of commerce, as indicated by the customs 4 

Of manufacture, as indicated by the consumption of 

coal 4 

Of ditto, as indicated by the iron fabricated 4 J 

Fan^Iles. 
Labourers in English agriculture and mines. . 1,302,151 
Ditto, in English manufactures, foreign coni- 

merce, and shipping, trade, fisheries, <&c. ' 1,506,774 
Fine arts 5^000 

More than one-fifth of the whole community 
being unproductive labourers. '(Colquhoun,) 

Baron Dupin has calculated the animate and 
inanimate forces applied to agriculture and trade^ 
in France and Great Britain, thus : 

France. Britirii Ides. 

In agriculture 37>278,637 32,068,147 

In arts, trade, &c. 11,536,352 28,} 18,164 

From these instances, as well as from every 
other country, in a progress towards civilization, it 



'» 
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Will De seen, tJbiit the proportion of agriculturists 
Is'' gradually decreasing, that of manufacturers 
iiiCTea3ing; and, hence, we observe what may 
apparently seem the ambition, but what is, 
strictly, the necessity of nations, to export their 
produce. The progress of a nation*s foreign trade 
may be fairly taken as a symptom and evidence 
of the existence and degree of overproduction in 
the articles exported, for which articles, the cus^ 
torn, no longer to be had at home, is found 
abroad. 

I know, it will be said, that the production of 
a country, beyond its domestic consumption, is 
to supply some chasm in the universal market, 
for which no other nation possesses equal faci- 
lities ; in many cases, this is true ; and, it is 
possible, that the producers of silk and wine in 
France might find other channels of trade in that 
country, not so advantageously filled as they 
ought to be, because, from her short manufac- 
turing career, a general overproduction is impro* 
bable : but I do not think even those, who deny 
the overproduction of cotton, can imagine, that 
there is, at present, room for the producers of it 
in this country in any other channel of industry ; 
or, surely, the many unprofitable speculations 
which have been entered into, (particularly that 
of over-building,) could never have suggested 
themselves 

"With the facility which, in the progress of skill, 
obtains in all commercial productions, there should 

F 
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also be a growing aod accompanying facility in' 
pn)curixig those commodities which cpnvention 
has made the representatives of their value^-r-I 
mean gold and silver. The effect of a facilitated 
production of (say) silver, would be to give to the 
possessors of real and fixed property apropoir* 
tionate nominal increase in the value of their pro*' 
perty. Thus, if double the quantity of ^silver vtnere. 
to be obtained at the old cost, i. e« with/onj&thal£ 
the labour ; all debts, contracted before this cha^;^;e^ 
could, after it, be paid with just half the diffi- 
culty, because all fixed property would hai^e be- 
come doubled, by having two ounces of silver 
where it before had only one. 

A progressive depreciation in the standard p£ 
value sets at liberty, in a great measure, the. jn-. 
cumbrances of all. fixed property; and thus the 
consumptive powers of .a country are kept bot^ 
falling too much in the rear of the rapid marck ^ 
the producers. This desideratum of stimulating 
the powers of real property was effected in thid 
country previous to the iliscovery of theiAmje^rican 
mines, by the Government enacting thai the pie^f^ 
of metal which had before gone for (say) &«[., 
should, thencefinrth,: pass for 6^. 7^. or 8^.; as 
the urgency of the case -might require.. T^ 
standard before being 5i9. would then be'alteiire^ 
to 6s. Is. or 8^.* . 

The discovery of the American mines effected a 



*t . ». 



* See Fieetwdod-8 Tables. 
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simUar result ia a more natural way, viz. by 
additional cheapness giving so much more wei^t 
of metal for the same price; which, by preserving 
the old standard rate, proportionably increased 
the nominal- value of all fixed property : the only 
difiereoce between tiie artificial and natural means 
of deprecia,tion being, that in one case the stand- 
ard' price was altered to meet the scarcity of 
metals- compared with the increased powers of 
pnxluction;' iu the other ease, an increased abun- 
dance v^ the. precious metals at the old standard 
rate* bomght about the same result, — an expan- 
sion to<tbe powers of all fixed property. 

Bat,^;whetiier by artificial or natural means, the 
obtainjivg so much more of the medium of value 
for .a giv^ quantity of real property, is, in the 
average progressof society, a point of necessity ; 
in order to relieve the ipcumbrances which, from 
the. public necessities of the State, as well as 
from private mortgages and debts, attach them- 
selves to. all fixed property; for instance land, 
the owners and cultivators of which, in all old 
countries, are the least prejudicial consumers, 
from their not assisting directly in the quick 
iocBeaser of. goods; which goods, were there no 
mai'ket' 'for itheir consumption, 'Wou4d gradually 
ceaSe to be produced, and the producers of thera, 
in a country where the. channels (if tradfe were 
tolerably full, .would not only be, incapable of 
conUibuting..4i^. Icwger towjards the relieif of 
national incumbrances, but would, cmtail. the 

F 2 
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powers of the rest of the country to incur taxation, 
inasmuch as they would be unable to support 
themselves. 

It is for these reasons that we have witnessed 
in this country the raising of the standard price 
of gold, on the average of £10. per century, for 
,three or four centuries, from 1344 to 1717, where 
we stopped. And this artificial expansion of the 
powers of fixed property has been necessary, not- 
withstanding the greater supply of metal from the 
American mines, which produced a similar result 
by a more naturar progress. I do not say, that 
the powers of production were not essentially be- 
nefited by a larger amount of circulating medium ; 
on the contrary, its effect was wonderful, hot only 
in assisting the distribution of a number of pn!>- 
ducts then new to the world, but also in pro- 
moting the manufacture of them.* 

It will, probably, however, be said, that the con- 
stantly growing cheapness of production is a very 
fair set off against the growing incumbrances on 

• * . ■ 

* The great tendency withip the last iifty years to- increase 
the nutnber of banks, is a proof both of the productive chan- 
nels being too full to absorb accumulated capital, and of the 
wants df the consuming interest ; for it is the province of the 
cpuntry banker to negotiate, as it were, a loan from the capi- 
talist to the employers of agricultural and other labour. 
** There are, (says Joplin,) thirty- two banking companies in 
Scotland ; and it is coiuputed by the bankers themselves, that 
the money deposited with them, -by 4he public, is tsonsiderahly 
above £MftOO,0(iO. ' 
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consumption : this would be true enough, provided 
the improvement in the consumptive powers 
equalled that of the productive ; but among those 
classes removed from the lowest, I know no one 
that would double the number of his blankets or 
his shirts, on those articles diminishing one-half 
in price, though the next set might be laid in of 
a finer texture. The greatest demand is for 
coarse goods for the wear of the working classes ; 
and the purchases from this source are undoubt- 
edly very much increased, when cheapness of 
production is connected with manual skill. But, 
when lowness in the price of goods is the offspring 
of improved machinery, the consequences are 
widely different. All cheapness is the effect of 
the saving of labour ; but the labour saved to the 
manufacturer through machinery, in a densely 
peopled country, is the livelihood destroyed of 
so many labourers, who, under such circum- 
stances, can hardly be expected to increase their 
purchases ; it is well if they can continue to buy 
the same quantity of goods as before, even at the 
reduced price ; and, therefore, it is that all fixed 
property requires periodically expanding, in order 
that.suflScient wages may be afforded to labourers 
to enable their purchases to meet the rapid in- 
crease of production ; for, as a general rule, minus 
that limited extent to which new luxuries induce 
new branches of labour, every step upwards in 
machinery is a step downward in the consump- 
tion of the working class; and, if the labourer 

F 3 
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cannot support Mniself, the oonsumption of others 
li!k6wise is curtailed in supporting 'him. 

We may ahhost metotire, in 'ffeoWe degrete, the 
i^ury done by mactofieFy and -pdwer o^6r' than 
human, to the'c6risiimptibn;()f lii6 'Wdrkiilg dass-; 
for, machinery, with its' various aVtificiat -pibpel^ 
nngp<iwir6, guided by one man, being catonlated 
in instances dftready quoted to pcJrfbrin the 'work 
6r>160 meto, we have, at atiine when? the labour 
market lis overflowing, 4 50 timeis less^'Odnsunlption 
jironi this cause, deducting the hutn$,n laboul- 
necessary for replacing machinery, supplying 
iuel, &c. 

The vtfric)u«< depreciations in* the * ^cnireincy, 
Which haJve occtmred in^ our history^> have been 
wade more or less as^ a means td -inctrr public 
tajtaftidn, or nndef manutkcturing ^distress/ in or- 
der^ to incri^ase tbe tiobiinsll ^alue'of land, • from 
whence esisentialiy proceeds thi^ power of con- 
sumption and of incurring tax^ion.' ^The 'land^ 
being the ^rincif^l' really 'permanent mteorest in 
the conntry, uFWays^ ob the • spc* to meet both 
public! and private chains f in the course of yearo^ 
nulless^' in 'sdme degree; ^fi^eed from ]ts> fetters of 
public tax^s and hereditary mortgages. Sec. be- 
comes siv suffocated with those weeds as to find 
rto'^consumption disabled '#om keeping pace) with 
inct^asing production.' The population, issning 
from the proprietors of land, far exceeding the 
extra ^iccumidation of capital in landholders, there 
endues a necessity of mortgaging, to prdvide fbf 
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younger children. The land from such burdens 
becoming the debtor, and this debtor being the 
main stay of the consumption interest, the whole 
oommunity of ^producers is benefited, by giving 
deliverance to the incumbrances on the land : the 
Gveditor, also, who may be, at the same time, a 
prodncer, (and this is a frequent case,) is bene- 
fited too; for what he loses partially by debts in 
this process, he more than regains in a general ad- 
dition of custom. And the means for accomplifittiing 
this relief to fixed property has always been by in- 
creasing the nominal value of the current coins, as 
th^ effect is general on every kind of property.* 

It might appear, too, that the tendency towards 
the occumtilatioii of capital might be a fair set off 
on the H9ide of consumption, against inct>ease of 
skill aiid improving machinery on the side of pro- 
duction : - but capital, to be remimerating, must 
either bfe invested in land, or let out to hire ; if 
the formet can be done to any extent, it is a 
symptom that the old proprietors^ of land are sink- 
ing tmdttr accumul Wed burdens; if the latter, it 
goes to swell the mass of production. Even if 
the effects of aticumulated capital were divided 
equally between production and consumption, 
thetfe still remains skill and machinery to cast the 
beam on the side of production. 
' * Bufrif, heretofore, there existed the necessity for 
pefiodical stimuli to the consumption interest, 

* See Bishop Plestwood's Tables on the Depreciation of the 
Gold and Silver Standard in this Country. 

F 4 
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how much more imperative is it now, when, if the 
artificial condition and national burdens of every 
preceding period were gathered together into one 
heap, the mass would neither be so large, so hete- 
rogeneous, or unbearable, as that which is concen* 
trated on the shoulders of the existing generation. 
The present is an sera, there can be no question, 
complicated beyond all others, and requires more 
artificial stimulus than has ever been employed 
before; for the loans which were smiled into 
existence during the depreciated currency of the 
war, now press for payment of interest on that 
fixed property, which in its deceptive plenty voted 
them, it is true, but which has since been deprived 
of at least one half the means it then counted on 
for paying the interest; so that the profitable em- 
ployment of labour from these parties is thus pre- 
vented, with a consequent amount of consump- 
tion : and not from this cause alone, but from the 
influence of machinery, which, by usurping the 
place, and lowering the wages of the hitherto best 
consumers, leaves thejn with diminished means, or 
altogether without the capability, to purchase. 

The Bill of 1819 lowered, as will be hereafter 
demonstrated, the value of all fixed property 
full one half; jvist at the moment when, from 
more than common improvement in skill, the sub- 
stitution of a novel species of power in the place 
of human labour, capable of unlimited extension, 
facility to production was in every way great. 
At a time like this, when also the burdens on con- 
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sumption were unexampled, it appeared prudent 
to our Legislature, by returning to an obsolete 
standard of value, to diminish one half, the powers 
of the consumers to buy ; and not satisfied with 
this, for the first time in history, and precisely at 
the period in the history of the world least fitted 
for such a change, our Legislature has subjected 
the country to an exclusively gold standard ; 
which, as a metal, not only imposes the most ob- 
stacles to a rapid circulation of goods, when the 
smallness of demand requires an extraordinary 
facility for their interchange ; but, from its powers 
of easy transition, exposes us to the danger of 
being deprived of our circulating medium (the 
essence of the means for a quick power of con- 
sumption) altogether, by making England the 
largest and most invariable market in all Europe 
for the purchase of gold. 

It may be objected, that every new machine, 
by giving facility and cheapness to production, is 
a benefit to the consumer. To the independent 
consumer, who is secure of his dividend, and 
unconnected with the internal welfare of the 
country, it is ; but the benefit even to him, un- 
qualified as it may seem, is affected, when a 
diminution in consumption causes the capital 
usually applied to production to overflow, and 
the rate of interest to fall. To some other classes, 
also, which appear more or less independent con- 
sumers, cheapness through machinery may appear 
a direct advantage ; but if the labourers thus dis- 
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placed be thrown on these classes for idle support, 
ind the indirect injury from this cause be greater 
than the direct benefit from the other, the benefit 
ceases to be, with, perhaps, the addition of some 
loss. 

The returns of the revenue afe not always a 
Very true barometer of the ratio of distress at the 
time being, because the taxation on commodities, 
(like tithe,) is seized in the first instance out of 
the price of all consumable commodities ; and the 
concussion is graduatl; but the falling oflFa million 
in the Excise of last year is symptomatic of its 
having reached the centre. Th^ lowness in price, 
too, of goods, occasioned by the high price of 
money, and inability in general consumers to buy, 
holds out an inducement to the receivers of fixed 
payments very materially to increase their pur- 
chases ; for though their incomes are only directly 
doubled by the Bill of 1819, the falling oflT in 
general consumption, and consequent smallness 
bf competition among purchasers, makes their 
income equivalent perhaps to treble. 

To shew the real effect of the pressure of tax- 
ation on the consumption of the population, 1 
cannot do better than select a very interesting 
Table out of the Scotsman, August 22, 1829, 
founded on a Parliamentary Paper newly pub- 
lished, (No. 340.) And from the great respecta- 
liility ^nd talent of the contributor to the statis- 
tical articles in that paper, every reliance may be 
placed on its correctness. '* From the three enu- 
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meratioDS piade in this century, we find that the 
population of Britain adds one seventy-third * part 
to its numbers every year. Suppose, then, that 
our revenue yields £700,000. (one seventy-third 
part) more in 1829 than in 1828, and that the to- 
bacco, brandy, and wine consumed, have risen 
in th6 same proportions, what is to be inferred ? 
Not isurely that people were richer than they were, 
but that their state has undergone no change 
whatever I If the increase exceeds the rate al- 
luded to, we have then a symptom of improve- 
ment ;• if it falls short, or is stationary, decay is 
indicfited. The value of the following Table, 
which applies to Britain only, not Ireland, it will 
be'observed, lies chiefly in the second column of 
figures, .which exhibits the quantity of the different 
ctmimodities consumed by 10 ;000 persons at each of 
three periods.'^ Without beiivg strictly necessaries 
of life, the articles in the Table are yet consumed 
by yi classes, and in greater or less abundance, 
according to the degree of ease they enjoy. 

* The jKyptklation h taken for thfe middle year of the triennial 
period in each case. In 1790, it is assumed to be 10,000,000, 
as computed by Mr. Rickman ; but if we count backward from 
l^f, according to the present fate of increase, it would only 
be '9,500,000. In 1802, it Was alinoBt exactly 11,000,000. 
In 1827, according to the ascertained rate of increase, it would 
be 15,627,000. In the present year it should be 16,060,000. 
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By increasing the value of domestic industry, 
the means of the industrious to buy taxable com- 
modities becomes in such ratio extended.* By 
throwing any large portion of domestic labour 
out of employment, through procuring the goods 
previously produced by it from abroad, the Excise 
revenue becomes materially aflFected, because, 
though the Customs may remain as large as be- 
fore, by means of the larger importation of foreign 
goods, (any duty on which, however, is contrary 
to the principle of free trade), against which, 
nevertheless, the smaller consumption of them at 
home might be opposed : still, none will be hardy 
enough to affirm that the foreign labourer would 
consume any of those articles subject to our 
Excise duties ; therefore that portion of the reve- 
nue must decline : particularly, if by the pretty 
free importation of foreign corn we displaced a 
corresponding amount of agricultural labour; 
which would also reflect a general depression 
upon ALL the labourers in agriculture, in num- 
bers alone a very important part of the consuming 
population. For the sake of calculation, let us 
suppose a lowering of wheat, which lowers other 

* ** Notwithstanding the tariff law of 1824, (says the 
Report of the Harrisburgh Convention, U. S.) the years 1825-6 
produced nearly 6 J million dollars more of revenue than 1822-3, 
and 17,000,000 more than 1820-1. Mr. Cambreberg asserted 
that W£ should lose 2,000,000 revenue, if the bill of 1824 
passed into a law ; but the consumption has been increased a^ 
the rate of 9,000,000 the average of three years, and the 
revenue has been proportionably augmented/' 
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articles of food, though not quite in the same ratio, 
(through foreign importation) from. S^. to 6^. $. 
l^ushel ; this is a fall of one-fourth, or 25 per tent. ; 
so that fipm Jplfl|8,000,000. (Colquhoun's estimate, 
of property craated annually by the productive 
agrK>qltural ,el0^s») this deduction, which, on ac- 
Qoujnt jof.thp inequality of the fall in other agricul- 
tural articles, we: may reduce to 15 per cent^ 
would ;.b0;i516,3QQ,OOO..;. we m^y add to this about 
£6,000^000. for the land that woqld QQ?ise to he 
cultiv^tecj. altogether ; and £4,5pO^P0O.ji the 15 peu 
cent deduction on the £30,000,000. income of thei 
unproductive agriculturist, or landlord : together 
an annual diminution of the agricultural property 
of the kingdom of about .£2fii,^700,000», besides .a, 
corresponding decjdne in the business, and conse- 
quently, in the income, of all those artizans (in 
number more than one-twentieth of the direct 
agriculturists,) who are employed in making im- 
plements pf hu§band?y ;* and A^hp m,ay be sfiid tp 
contribute asnjuch to the growth of qorn as the 

♦ " The total number of inhabitants in England being 
estimated at 14,383>adl , it allonrs about 4£ tudividuals fbt e^ali 
family tbiov^put the ^tion ; ^bui if. we ^)<« in^o^cc^fliiieraiipii 
that families employed in agriculture are greater than of any 
other class, excepting those of the genllry, I think they would 
not be overrated,' if we calculated each family emplbyed in 
agriculture at 5|; and this rate gives us the number of ^,^2^608 
individuals employed in agriculture, without reckoning the 
blacksmiths, cartwrights, &c. &c,, Wlia amount to more than' 
one-twentieth of that number. 1 think the man who makes 
iny pflough, is as much employed in forwarding the growth 6f 
wheat as the man who sows it." Mr. Robert Merry, 
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sower himself. Here is no small decrease in the 
consumption of manufactured goods, inasmuch as 
it appears that a fall of 6d. in the price of com is 
a diminution of fGyOOO^OOO. per annum in the 
consumptive powers of the agricultural class:* 
not to be made up by any probable extension of 
foreign trade, which can hardly be preserved even 
by unnaturally low prices at its present magni- 
tude : but there would be a plentiful increase of 
poor's rate, especially under the calculation of 
the population having increased one seventy-third 
part every one of the 14 years since Colquhoun's 
estimate was made — thus swelling the competition 
for the poor-house. 

Nor can' it be said, that the displaced corn lands 
would be profitable in pasture ; for there would 
be so many fewer cattle, horses, and people, 
capable of consuming pasiture produce, . the de- 
mand for which will always diminish in propor- 
tion to the laying waste of corn lands ; for arable 
and grass land are as mutually dependent, as are 
the two interests of agriculture and manufactures. 

It is thought by some, that, without touching the 
currency, if our ports were shut against all foreign 
commodities which interfere with our domestic 
manufactures, that prices would rise, and so ena- 
ble us to give remunerating employment to all the 
industrious classes, which from their numbers form 
the most important branch of the consumers : so 
far as regards those particular manufactures which 

^ ^Thi» U4il«o equivalent to a direct taxation upon the landed 
int^^rt ofejfi8;OO9-,0Oe, per annum^ 
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are undersold in the English market by foreign 
goods of the same kind ; this might be very true ; 
silk, for instance, would rise in price, and so most 
probably would the raw material, and conse- 
quently the manufacture of wool; but cotton, 
which is not at present undersold by foreigners in 
England, would (without some extension of the 
currency) rather lower in price than otherwise, 
from the additional quantity of cotton thrown into 
the market by the cessation of a considerable part 
of the foreign demand for English cotton, when 
our ports were shut against foreign goods; the 
quantity of cotton in the market would then ex- 
ceed the quantity of money in the market more 
than it does now ; therefore cotton would receive 
a fall even from its present low price : or if cotton 
refuse to be manufactured cheaper, some of its 
producers must leave that investment of industry, 
and go to swell still more the flood in the market 
of labour. A general expansion of property, by 
means of a cheaper currency, would, however, 
meet a great way, if not entirely, the greater sup- 
ply of cotton thus thrown into the home market. 
With respect to corn, too, the entire shutting of 
our ports would not raise its price, without a de- 
preciation of the currency ; for as far as 55^. per 
quarter, the present protecting duty is high 
enough to exclude foreign wheat ; but it is well 
known, on the average of the last few years, (bar- ' 
ring scarcity,) that the tendency of wheat has been 
to fall some shillings below 55^. : therefore, though, 
under a perfectly free importation, wheat might 
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fell to 40^., now that the protecting duty ceases 
to operate as to price below 66^., any falling 
beyond that cannot be said to be caused by the 
competition of foreign com ; the truth is, that the 
quantity of money in the market remaining the 
same as before such prohibition of foreign com 
into this country, the price of wheat would retain 
its previous price, or about 50^. per quarter. 
Throw an additional supply of money into circula- 
tion, the supply of com remaining the same, com 
would immediately rise : and vice versa. Increase 
the supply of com, the quantity of money re- 
maining the same, corn would fall. 

In a Chapter on Free Trade, it will be shewn 
that almost every country has now assumed to 
itself the possibility of manufacturing, in a great 
measure, for itself; and that the only means of 
securing the infancy of manufactures among these 
beginners, is by prohibiting worked up goods 
from other places where experience has, for the 
present, bestowed greater skill. The outlet for 
our surplus manufactures is thus becoming every 
year more and more contracted; and protection 
to that domestic industry, which is the purchaser 
of those surplus goods, if not as a measure of policy, 
at least as one of necessity, must ensue. Means 
to purchase taxed commodities must be supplied 
to the home consumers. And the taxes which 
affect the labouring class (the largest consumer) 
should be well considered. The chief part of the 
assessed tastes, it seems to me, touch those only 
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•who can best afford to pay them ; and a6 they in 
the long run form a just measure of the real su- 
perfluous wealth of the parties ; therefore are best 
kept on : but high taxes on malt, beer, tobacco, 
&c. are a wretched policy ; because they imme- 
diately diminish consuniption to an extent ruinous 
to the revenue; and at the same time increase 
-production unnaturally from the extra hours a 
man will work to earn as nearly as possible the 
same amount of luxuries he has hitherto enjoyed. 
A tax on malt moreover lessens the consumption 
of the landed proprietor^ as the market for barley 
is thereby contracted. 

The consumers, then, of the country (I mean 
those that consume without producing manufac- 
tured goods) are weighed down (as I shall shew 
in the next Chapter, on Currency) by the Bill of 
1819 having diminished the quantity of nominal 
money in the country at least one half; the value 
of the commodities they have to sell. (which is the 
measure of their powers to buy) is thereby lessened 
one half; the taxes remaining the same as before, 
and only half the property remaining to pay them. 
The £800,000,000., at which the private debts of 
the country were estimated at the peace, and the 
£500,000,000. of public debt which have been 
contracted in a currency depreciated at least 
60 per cent., have, as the commodities of the ta:t 
payers are now selling, to be paid at double their 
value. The borrowers (chiefly agriculturists) have 
to pay twice what they borrowed ; how can they 
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cousume as much as before ? How, indeed, can 
the man who, when his property under the war 
currency was estimated at £1,000. per annum, 
borrowed the principal of £500. per annum; now 
that his property is altogether worth not more 
than £500. per annum, how can he afford to con- 
sume at all ? 

The producers of the country are weighed down 
from the foreign market contracting, because of 
the expsgision of foreign industry; they are 
weighed down because the home market has con- 
tracted from the contraction of the currency ; the 
producers again are sinking fast to destruction, 
because, at the same time that the power to pur- 
chase goods every where is diminished, the power 
to produce goods has of late years, from the cheap 
hire of capital, machinery, skill, and artificial 
power, been inordinately increased.* The pro- 
ducers have, therefore, the power of supplying 
more than can be consumed. Tl^ other channels 
for industry in this country being filled,! idleness 

* There can be no doubt that we have lost many old cus- 
tomers of late years, even in cotton ; up to the present time, this 
loss has l>een made up in a great measure by the greater sale 
of goods at the lower prices resulting from improved machinery , 
and wages altogether unequal to support the operative; but 
this will find its limit : whereas there will be no limit to the 
cause which has lost us custom, viz. other nations manufac<p 
taring, for themselves. 

t At a Meeting of the Iron Masters of Staffordshire,^ about 

the last week in December, it is reported that it was agreed to 

blow out 15 blast furnaces, in the hope of improving the trade. 

Birmmgham Jmumal. 

G 2 
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must be their lot, unless they fly to countries 
where labour is scarce, or unless the cultivation of 
the waste lands of their own country be rendered 
profitable. 

What this country now requires, therefore, ap- 
pears to be a stimulus to what may be distinctively 
called, its consumption interest, in order to en- 
rich the home market for the goods of the pro- 
duction interest. It appears, from what has been 
before stated, that the method pursued, to assist 
the consumptive powers in this country, for three 
or four centuries, has been to increase the nomi- 
nal value of the standard which represented pro- 
perty. The course, then, to be pursued now is 
clearly (with some consideration to a certain class 
of fundholders) to depreciate the standard in pre- 
cise relation to those circumstances which affect 
the consumption interest so much more grievously 
than it has ever experienced within the records of 
history : for as all taxes on commodities are laid 
on the supposition of their being eventually de- 
frayed by the consumer, whose property it is 
expected will be proportionably increased; and 
the present taxes being so much larger than were 
ever experienced before, and falling principally on 
the consumers, • (except where producers send 
more to market than will sell,) ; and these con- 
sumers being chiefly producers of agricultural 
produce, which is low, on the sale of which their 
power to purchase manufactured goods depends ; 
we may cease to wonder why consumption should 
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not go on prosperously, and why so many pro- 
ducts should remain on hand. 

An artificial expansion to the property of the 
consumption interest has been gradually more and 
more necessary, ever since the origin of machi- 
nery ; because not only were the powers of pro- 
duction thus comparatively increased, but every 
subsequent impix)vement in machinery relatively 
doing away with so much hand labour, has been 
evidently the displacement of as much consump- 
tion, in proportion to the thing produced, as ma- 
chinery consumes less than human mouths : thus 
the breach between production and consumption 
tends to widen at every step.* 

Machinery, together with steam, and other arti- 
ficial powers, will go eventually to diminish the 
consumption of corn, and of course tend to equalize 
the price of food compared with manufactured arti- 
cles, which conclusion removes a considerable dif- 
ficulty in political economy ; for the price of ma- 
nufactures having always a tendency to recede, as 
art and civilization advance, and the price of corn, 
from addition to population, to rise, there seemed 
no limit to the increase of price in the one, or the 
decrease of it in the other ; but if machinery goes 
on to displace human labour at its present rate, 

♦ The issue of Country £5t. Notes in 1776 proved the want 
of a more enlarged currency than the old metaUic standard 
would allow ; and if no twenty years war had occurred, would 
probably have supplied the place of the £10. per century alte- 
ration in the gold standard which since 1324 had obtained, 

G 3 
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com must advance comparatively slower in value. 
This is, indeed, cutting down the population of 
the globe to the consumption of manufactured 
goods, while it may be very obviously questioned 
whether such a criterion is destined to be the 
eventual limit to population. It is, perhaps, more 
rational to expect that the most extensive peopling 
of the earth, on the most economical plan, will be 
found the first principle ; the supply of artificial 
products secondary to this. A difficulty, however, 
may be started even here ; for it is just possible 
that the earth may be destined to perform only a 
limited amount of operation, divided among its 
inhabitants, each having a part apportioned ; and 
that the more extended individual capacity be- 
comes, the fewer vnll be the number required* 
The progress of skill and knowledge, even now, 
gives to one man the capacity which was once 
divided among 150. This idea apart; when steam, 
&c. shall have, in a great measure, removed the 
necessity of horse power, an additional supply will 
remain for the purpose of human food. Who 
knows what chemistry may yet do for the race, 
in its discovery of elementary combinations, and 
their adaptation to food ? Possibly, too, the ex- 
istence of some animals may be rendered unne- 
cessary by means of chemical combination ; they 
(as many wild beasts are now doing, and, as fossils 
assure us, others have done before them) may 
cease to live, giving way to the superior compe- 
tition of man. Unless, however, there shall arise 
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new wants, generating new sources of industry 
f(»r that part of the population exceeding the de- 
mands both for agricultural and manufacturii^ 
employment, I am at a loss to conceive how addi- 
tional numbers will find a livelihood. A moral or 
necessitous check must intervene, to prevent an 
accumulation of misery under such circumstances ; 
which will retard the increase of population be- 
yond the demand for industry. From the lower 
classes, then, after the population of the world 
becomes, in a measure, equalized, no great in- 
crease of numbers can perhaps be expected. But 
it is otherwise with those possessed of land and 
capital. The numbers from these sources may go 
on increasing ad libitum, until property be sub- 
divided to the lowest pittance capable of support- 
ing life in comfort. Whether a great subdivision 
of property has to take place; and how lung it 
will be in taking place ; or whether there be a 
still greater tendency to the accumulation of pro- 
' petty in lai^r masses remains to be proved. 
There is, certainly, a very strong feeling in the 
human mind towards transmitting property down- 
wards as unbroken as possible ; and as the law of 
primogeniture is frequently spoken of in the Old 
Testament without disapprobation, and sometimes 
I believe in the New Testament, we may suppose 
this feeling in the mind given for some useful 
purpose. It will be one of the accompaniments 
of increased mo'rality and prudence that there 
should be less recklessness among individuals as 
G 4 
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to the capability of supporting a family, previous 
to a connection tending to an addition of numbers. 
JJThis moral tendency may be the means eventually 
designed by the Deity for the greatest comfort of 
the gjreatest numbers possible, consistent with it, 
on the face of the globe. His bflnevolence will 
not allow of a supposition so derogatory to it — 
as that misery shall fitwait the ultimate destiny of 
maa upon earth. 
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Quos Deu8 yult perdere priusquam dementat. 

" Voila PAngleterre, qui se coupe la gorge." 

Exclamation of a French Statesman an the 
pasting of the Currency BUI of 1^19. 

** Better to sink beneath the shock ; 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock." 



Monet is the circulating medium of merchandize in 
the same way that language is of mind; and the 
simple state of barter may be likewise compared 
to the simplicity of signs before language began. 
But a complex and general interchange of ideas, 
without the help of words, was as impossible as the 
present intricacy of commercial dealings would be 
without that current, and to every one, intelligible 
representative of value — money. Both language, and 
a money circulating medium, no doubt, in the be- 
ginning, served as imperfectly the object of commu- 
nication, as the corduroy roads of the back settle- 
ments of America now do ; but gradually these tracks 
became smoothed into rail ways, until they have at 
length reached their present destiny of prime conduc- 
tors of mind and matter. The analogy, however, may 
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here close, for a multitude of words do by no means 
enhance the value of an idea; whereas, with money, 
the more of it there is, in respect to the goods cir- 
culated by it, the higher is the price which those 
goods will bear. It will be evident, then, if such, be 
its effect on the prices of property, that the quantity 
of money circulating in a country should never be 
lessened from a point where it has sustained a whole- 
some position : for (however it may partially benefit 
an isolated interest) the mass of property throughout 
the country, by such a proceeding, would be laid 
under a tax equivalent to such diminution of circu- 
lating medium; because the money in the market 
being less, less of it would be paid for each indi- 
vidual commodity brought into the market ; and as 
the price of goods regulates the value of all real 
property, all such property would thus be lessened 
in value; whilst all the pounds which had been 
borrowed in a plentiful currency, or when money 
was cheap, would, in a contracted currency, have to 
be paid when money was dear; that is, in the latter 
case a nominal sum of money would buy more 
commodities than before; which means, that more 
goods, and consequently more labour, would have 
to be paid than was ever borrowed. This, it will 
shortly be shewn, is precisely the condition of this 
country at the present time, in respect to the period 
of the late war. 

At present it will be right to state, as correctly as 
the very contracted means of information at present 
before the public will allow, the progress in the rise 
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of agricultural prices for some centuries back ;* sub- 
joining an estimate of what may be attributed to the 
influence of the circulating medium, and what to 
other causes ; for an addition to the; circulating me- 
dium is by no means the only cause of a rise in 
agricultural produce. 

The opposite Table is the best authority I can lay 
hold of; and, as far as it goes, it seems as well sup- 
ported as it can be. It is taken from an elaborate 
work, of five or six volumes, on the British coinage, ~ 
from the earliest times to the present, by Mr. Ruding. 

According to Baron Humboldt, the amalgamation 
of silver ores, in the Mexican mines, may be dated 
from the year 1557* Any great quantity of the pre- 
cious metals from these mines, notwithstanding tlieir 
efurlier discovery, would not overflow Europe, till the 

* M. Say, from a comparison of facts collected from va- 
rious sources, has calculated the price of a hectolitre (2| 
bushels) of wheat, iat different eras, in grains of pure silver, 

and gives die following as die result :- • 

€^rainB of Silver. 

At Athens, in the time of Demosthenes 303 

At Rome, in the time of Cesar 270 

In France, in the time of Charlemagne ...... 245 

Ditto, in the tune of Charles VII 219 

Ditto, in 1514 383 

Ditto, in 1536 731 

Ditto, in 1610 1,130 

Ditto, in 1640 1,280 

Ditto, in 1789 1,342 

Ditto, in 1820 1,610 

M. Say infers from these facts^ that the .value of silver, hfusn. 
sunk in the above period in the proportion of sixryto one. 
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introduction of the easy process of obtaining silver from 
the ore by means of mercury. Even for a short time 
after 1557, the supply would be contracted, compared 
with a few years posterior.* This will account for 
Bishop Fleetwood giving no material rise in the price 
of corn, from 1500 (about the period of the discovery 
of America) to 1570, when the amalgamation pro- 
cess would begin to have a general effect; after 
that time the price of wheat cannot be estimated 
as continuing at less than 30^. per quarter, which 
is a quadruple rise from the 8^. per quarter, which 
it had been at for some time previous. The mean 
rise in price of the twelve agricultural commodities 
in the Table, from 1050 to 1550, is more than 
treble; which may suppose a depreciation of three 
(out of the nineteen fold increase in price, from 1050 
to 1790) in the coins, from the gradual accumulation 
of the precious metals.f Wheat, it is true, rose six 
fold during this period; but owing to the imperfect 
and negligent cultivation of those early times, and to 
the panics caused by a prospect of a deficient supply, 
wheat is hardly a criterion by itself of a rise from 
depreciation of money, at least until about the days 
of Magna Charta. To shew the panic at the pros- 
pect of a dearth, even later. Stow tells us, that 

* In Mexico, at this present time, (says Taylor, Records 
of Mining,) they use eight times more mercury than in Saxony, 
to extract one pound of silver. 

t The real depreciation of silver, according to Fleetwood, 
from 1300 to 1550, was from 20«. to 40«. for the pound of 
silver; we may safely add 1, as the depreciation of the 250 
years previous. 
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wheat, before harvest in 1557, rose to 2/. 13^, 4(1. y 
and fell after it, in London, to 5s. per quarter ; and in 
1497 it was £10. per quarter ; in 1499, 4^. per quarter ; 
and this* shews, also, the imperfect communication 
between this country and the continent at that time. 

If we take, then, the depreciation of money, 
before the influx into Europe from the American 
mines, at three ; and that, owing to the opening of 
the mines themselves at four ;* and add three more 
for the gradual depreciation from accumulation of 
the precious metals for the two or three centuries 
since; weihall have to deduct from the whole rise 
of nineteen times in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce, between 1050 and 1790, ten for the depre- 
ciation of the coin; leaving nine for the rise from 
another cau§e, the advance of the manufacturing 
population in proportion to agricultural produce ; 
which would, of course, greatly enhance the value 
of such produce, and would also be caused by a de- 
preciation — not of money, but of manufactures — , 
the rise in price, from a depreciation of money, being 
from an additional quantity of money, in proportion 
to the quantity of agricultural produce in the market; 
the rise in price, from a depreciation of manufactures, 
being from a larger amount of them in the market, 
compared with agricultural produce. The depre- 
ciation from this latter cause is particularly visible, 
if we observe, in Ruding's Table, the mean rise from 

* From a table furnished by M. Cuylen, Secretary of 
Regency at Brussels^ it appears, that the price of com at 
Brussels^ roa^ nearly fire fold from 1500 to 1580, 
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1750, (about the time from whence manufactures 
in this country have advanced with such rapid strides) 
to 1790. The rise, during this period, is as seven 
to the whole rise of nineteen ; part of which may, 
no doubt, be attributed to the partial issue of country 
b^nk notes in 1776; for which cause suppose two be 
deducted ; this leaves a rise of three to^spread over all 
the seven centuries previous to 1750, for the gradual 
advance of manufactuxas; and i&wt for their more 
rapid advance during the forty years between 1750, 
and 1790, 

From the commencement of the war of the French 
Revolution, or rather from 1797 to 1815, an im- 
mense increase in prices was universal in every 
product of industry, through a depreciation of the 
paper currency, which was unrestricted, during that 
period by metallic payments. This is a fact which, 
although declared when the bill for resumption of 
cash payments, passed in 1819, by Mr. Attwood, 
Sir John Sinclair, Mr. EUice, and others, was de- 
nied by the generality of n^en ; at least, tp the extent 
these Gentlemen supposed. At the present day, 
the current of opinion is setting fast in favour of a 
depreciation of at least fifty per cent. ; some of the 
Ministers even, who carried through the measure of 
18 19, have confessed their error; the fear now is of 
retracing our steps. 

It would be useless in me. to attempt elucidating 
the progress and actual state of the depreciation 
during the war, when it bp-s been so ably done by 
Mr. Attwood, who possesses perhaps more accurate 
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knowledge on this important question than any other 
person But it will not, I think, be useless (as a 
publication in a provincial newspaper may not have 
met the general eye) to include in these pages 
(which I trust are devoted to a search of the truth 
wherever it is to be found) an exposition made by 
Mr. Attwood, to the Agricultural Committee, on 
the 9th of April, 1821, which was re/used insertion 
in the Minutes of the evidence, but which Mr. Att- 
wood himself published, July 4, 1 829* 

An Kvposition of the Cause and Remedy of the Agri- 
cultural Distress ; by Thomas Attwood, Esq. <§'c, 

State of Agricultural Prices be/ore the late War. 

The prices of agricultural produce, so long as 
they were measured by intrinsic coins of the same 
weight and i(^uality, were necessarily preserved at 
a certain level, which varied but little for a hundred 
years.* 

That level generally amounted to rather more 
than an ounce weight of silver, say about 5s. or 6s. 
to the Wiujchester bushel of wheat ; and other things 

in proportion.! 

About the same level also existed upon the 
Continent of Europe, where the ounce weight of 
silver very generally commanded about the same 
quantity of agricultural produce as it commanded in 
England.;}: 

* See Lords' Corn Reports^ Appendix^ No. 12. 

t See Wealth of Nations^ Vol. 1. p. 311, and elsewhere. 

t See Young's Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe. 
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An ounce of silver may, therefore, be considered 
as the natural or real price of the bushel of wheat. 

State of Agricultural Prices during the late War. 

At the beginning of the late war, the system of 
taxing and loaning, which was then commenced to a 
very great extent, carried with it an activity and 
vitality in the circulating system, which had the eflfect 
of immediately depreciating the general currency of 
the country, when compared with the prices of pro- 
perty and labour; and soon afterwards, the Bank 
Restriction Act released the currency from the me- 
tallic standard, and established an artificial and non- 
convertible circulating medium in the place of that 
real or convertible circulating medium which had 
formerly existed. 

The consequence of this state of things was, that 
the instruments which ^cted as money, became 
doubled in their number, or in their activity and 
vitality, and thus produced that general doubling 
of the prices of property and labour which took 
place during the war. 

It was thus that the price of the Winchester 
bushel of wheat rose permanently from about 6s. or 
6s. 6d.y equivalent to little more than one ounce of 
silver, to IQs. or 13^., equivalent to rather more 
than two ounces of silver, and that other articles of 
agricultural produce rose in the same -degree. 

It was to these doubled prices of property and 
labour, that all the relations of society had accommo- 
dated themselves during -the war ; it was to them 
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that men's calculations and actions had reference; 
and it was upon them that the national debt and the 
taxes, and the great bulk of all public and private 
obligations, were founded.* 

That the prices of property and labour generally 
did become doubled during the continuance of the 
war, and continued so permanently for the last ten 
years of the war, is fresh in the recollection of every 
one ; or, it will appear, on reference to the prices of 
wheat, as stated in the Lords' Report on the Corn 
Laws in 1814, Appendix, No. 12, or to the prices 
of provisions and of labour, as stated in the Bank Re- 
ports, Appendix, No. 36 and No. Sp.f 

State of Agricultural Prices since the Peace. 

When, therefore, this system was discontinued, 
and the Legislature proceeded to sanction the restora- 
tion of the old metallic standard of value, the effects 
which had followed the permanent suspension of that 

* It would be erroneous to estimate the powers of consump- 
tion in the landed interest^ during the war, by the mere amount 
of rent. The rent of land was then by no means commensurate 
with the value of its produce, as measured either before the war, 
or since. Those were the halcyon days of the farmers^ — ^when 
their rent was not within a fourth or a sixth of the value of the 
land. The drinking and feasting of that class from this cause, 
must not be forgotten in estimating the amount of revenue from 
taxes on Consumption. The price of com is a much fairer test 
for this purpose, than the simple rental ; — ^because it includes 
the capabilities of both landlord and tenant. — The Author, 

t See also Young's Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in 
Europe, 
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Standard necessarily ceased. The artificial currency 
of many kinds, which had been the creation of credit 
and confidence, began to shrink and contract into 
conformity with the quantity and value of the real 
currency into which it was becoming convertible ; and 
the artificial prices of property and labour upon ivhich 
such a prodigious superstructure of public and of pri- 
vate credit had been raised, began to shrink into the 
ancient level which the ancient standard had pre- 
scribed. 

The bushel of wheat, which was about to become 
again convertible into an ounce of silver, according to 
the real prices which had existed in Europe for a 
hundred years before, began to fall into conformity 
with its new relations. All the other productions of 
capital and labour wejre acted upon by the same prin- 
ciple. It was thus that the foundations of the na- 
tional strength and happiness were removed, and 
that all the doubled burthens of the country and of 
individuals were left to be sustained out of halved 
means. Hence the bankruptcy, the poverty, and the 
insolvency of the last six years. 

From this great principle proceed all the distresses 
of Agriculture, and all the calamities and the dangers 
which afflict the country. The Legislature have 
adopted measures, the slow but inevitable effect of 
which is, to reduce the prices of property and labour 
to the level which existed for a hundred years before 
the late war ; but they have not adopted measures to 
reduce correspondently the monied burthens and obli- 
gations with which those prices are charged, and out 
of which alone they can be defrayed.. 
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It is thus that the prices of property no longer 
cover the reward of industry, and that all the modes 
and the means by which labour is employed and life 
supported, are obstructed or broken up. 

To endeavour to obviate this state of things by 
law restricting the importation of grain, is a vain and 
visionary attempt. Other laws would still be neces- 
sary to restrict the very production of grain, and even 
to force its consumption, without the country's pos- 
sessing the instruments through the means of which 
alone its consumption is effected ; and even then it 
would still be necessary to enact other laws counter- 
acting the laws of Nature ; forcing the importation of 
baUion on* the one hand, and preventing its inevitable 
exportation on the other. 

If then the restomtion of the old prices of value 
which we now perceive is the necessary consequence 
of the restoration of the old measure of value, and if 
the monied obligations which are charged by law and 
by custom upon the monied prices of agricultural 
produce, ankount now to a greater sum than that 
produce will redeem, after discharging the expences 
with which its production is necessarily attended, it 
follows as a matter of course that either the old 
measure of value must be altered, or that some part 
or the whole of the monied obligations of the country 
must be overturned. The capital of the farmer falls 
first, for that has the weakest hold upon the produc- 
tions of the soil. The rents of the landlord fall next, 
for they are not so immediate and imperative in their 
action As tHe taxes of the King ; and it is but too 

H 2 
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probable that these latter will ultimately themselves be 
sacrificed, when the ruin of the two former shall have 
produced its full harvest of national misery and dis- 
content. 

The bushel of wheat for a hundred years before the 
war, had proved itself worth about 5s. 2d.,* or one 
ounce of silver, or about 480 grains of silver. During 
the war, its nominal prices became permanently dou- 
bled; but its real value could not have permanently 
doubled. That must have remained the same, or 
rather have become lessened, by the improvements 
in agricultural economy. When, therefore, the Le- 
gislature deemed it proper to render the currency of 
the country convertible into bullion, under the old 
standard, the bushel of wheat at the permanent prices 
of the war, say 14^. 4d. per bushel, if those prices 
had been preserved, would have commanded nearly 
three ounces of silver, or 1440 grains of silver, in- 
stead of one ounce or 480 grains of silver. Of 
course, such an anomaly could not exist perma- 
nently; and, therefore, the depression of prices which 
has attended it has been but the natural accommo- 
dation of the prices of value to the arbitrary level of 
the measure of value. 

Cause of the anomaly between the Prices of Bullion^ 
and of Property and Labour, during the War, 
explained. 

But, it may be asked, if the prices of property and 

* See the Accdunts from Eton College^ which gave this 
average for the 100 years, ending with 1700, and an average 
of bs. 4d. for the ninety- three years ending with 1793. 
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labour did really double, and if the depreciation of 
the currency was in reality full cent, per cent during 
the war, how was it that the prices of bullion ex- 
hibited only a depreciation averaging from 5 to 40 
per cent. ? 

During the war, the use of a metallic coinage was 
discontinued in England in a great degree ; and the 
diminution of demand which was thus occasioned in 
the bullion markets on the one hand, combined 
with the increased supply which was thus thrown upon 
the bullion markets on the other hand, occasioned, 
pro tempore, a' real depreciation in the exchangeable 
value of bullion in the markets, an ounce of silver 
becoming exchangeable for only one-half or one- third 
of a bushel of wheat, instead of a whole bushel of 
wheat ; and the same real depreciation of silver was 
visible i^ith regard to other articles of agricultural 
produce^ It could npt be the diminished production 
of agricultural produce which occasioned this real 
depreciation in the exchangeable value of bullion^ 
because no such diminished production took place. 
But it must have been occasioned by the increased 
supply of, and diminished demand for, bullion in the 
markets, because such increased supply and dimi- 
nished demand really did take place. 

The war which occasioned this state of things pre- 
vented British capital from seeking foreign invest* 
meiits and expenditure, the only country which was 
open for these purposes being the United States of 
America, where the same principles were at work, 
producing nearly the very same state of thiags. 

H 3 
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The use of a metallic coinage was also during the 
war in a great degree discontinued in other countrieSi 
such as Austria and Russia, and thus the exchange- 
able value of bullion, as compared with commo- 
dities and labour, was beaten down lower than the 
average level which had existed for a hundred years 
brfore,* and which had been found consistent with 
the labour and expenditure required to obtain any 
given quantity of commodities, and of bullion. 

The depreciation of the currency during the war, 
which was in reality full cent, per cent as compared 
with the prices of property and labour generally, was 
thus prevented from exhibiting itself to its full extent 
when compared with the prices of silver and gold, 
articles which had, as it were, been thrown out of 
use in society, in the great purposes for which alone 
their use is required. Nevertheless, during the latter 
ten years of the war, when the continent was, in a 
great degree, closed to British manu&ctures, and 
when the demand for bullion, for military and politic 
cal pi^rposes, called bullion again into use, and gave 
scope for the depreciation of the currency to exhibit 
itself as compared therewith, at that period the prices 
of bullion rose about 42 per cent, above the level of 
the metallic standard, the price of gold rising to 
£5. 1 1^. per ounce, and that of silver to 7^. 4^. per 
ounoe.f 

Undar no circumstances; however, could the prices 
of bullion have exhibited any fair criterion of the 

* See Young's Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe, 
t See WetenhalFs Stock List of Nov. 18. 
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actual depreciation of the curreacy, unless those im- 
mense quantities of bullion, which were formerly oc- 
cupied in the coinages of different countries, could 
have been kept out of the market ; nor, unless those 
G^er quantities of bullion which were formerly re- 
quired for the annual supply of those coinages, could 
have been annually removed from the market. If 
die whole immense mass of bullion, which was thrown 
out of the uses of coinage in Europe and America 
during the war, had been locked up in public vaults, 
and if an annual addition had been made to that mass, 
equivalent to the annual demand, which the supply 
of the different coinages formerly occasioned in the 
bullion markets, then the prices of bullion would 
have exhibited a fair criterion of the depreciation of 
the currency in England. The permanent prices of 
silver would have risen to about 10^. 4^. per ounce; 
and those of gold to about £7. I5s. 9d. per ounce, 
which would have been a rise of cent per cent, in 
those prices, equivalent to that which had taken 
place generally in other prices,* and preserving to 
the ounce weight of bullion the same exchangeable 
value, the same command over property and labour, 
as it possessed before the war. 

Necessity of conformng the Metallic Standard to the 
Agricultural Prices of the War. 

When the Legislature thought it necessary to make 
prodigious and continued exertions in the prosecution 

* See Tables, No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
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of the late war, if they had thought proper to effec- 
ttiate those exertions, by open and continued opera- 
tions upon the coinage, instead of effecting them by 
the silent and unseen operations of the paper system, 
and if other nations had acted upon the same princi- 
ple, in that case, thei^ can be no doubt that it would 
have been necessary to have doubled the nominal 
prices of the metallic standard, and to have coined 
an old mint shilling into two shillings, before those 
doubled prices of property and labour could have 
been substantiated, upon which all the great opera- 
tions of the war, and all the public and private obli- 
gations of the country were founded. The doubling 
of rents and of prices, which took place during the 
war, the doubling of all the numerical denominations 
of value y could never ha^e been obtained, unless the 
instruments which measure those numerical denomi-* 
nations had also been doubly in quantity ; and the 
doubling of these instrumenOtin quantity, the dou- 
bling of the general mass of money in the country,- 
could not have been effected without doubling the 
particular quantity of money which was formerly 
coined out of the ounce of bullion. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the depreciation of 
the currency was full cent, per cent, during the war ; 
and it is also evident, that if it was necessary to restore 
a metallic standard on the return of peace, that 
standard ought to have been depreciated correspond- 
ently with the depreciation which existed in the prac- 
tical currency of the country, in which all the taxes 
and obligations of the country, and all its public and 
private burthens had been incurred. 
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Such a metallic standard ought to have been 
adopted as would have preserved the nominal prices 
of property and labour on the same level as existed 
generally during the last ten years of the war ; and 
no metallic standard could have preserved that level, 
unless doubled in nominal price, or reduced one-half 
in the quantity or quality of the bullion which it 
contains^ 

How far this reduction of the standard of value 
was originally just or unjust, it is not necessary to 
inquire now. It is sufficient for us to know, that it 
was virtually effected by the Bank Restriction Act, 
and by the system of taxing and loaning which ex- 
isted during the war. If it was adopted for the pur- 
pose of defrauding annuitants and creditors, it was 
undoubtedly unjust. But if it was adopted for the 
furtherance of great public measures, which were alike 
essential to the interests of all annuitants, and of all 
creditors, as well as of those of all proprietors and all 
debtors, it was then evidently most just; for the safety 
of the people is the first great object and duty of the 
Legislature; and, if the fulfilment of that duty has 
the effect of injuring private interests, it is fit and 
just that those interests should be injured, although 
it may afterwards become a question how far it is 
right for the nation to make compensation to such 
interests. 

Redtcction of the Metallic Standard proposed. 

Since, then, it must be acknowledged, that a re- 
duction in the metallic standard of value is alike just 
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and necessary, it becomes then the question to what 
an extent this reduction ought to be carried. 

The wisdom of the Legislature has decided, that 
the prices of property and labour must be preserved 
on a level equivalent to 10^. upon the bushel of 
wheat, in order to enable the agricultural interests 
and the country to bear the burthens with which they 
are loaded. To coin the ounce of silver into 8*., and 
the ounce of gold into about £6. 6s. will accomplish 
this object at once without difficulty or distress, and 
without any comparative injustice towards any class 
of the community. For, if 5s. 2rf. to the ounce of 
silver, according to the old standard, produced a 
state of prices equivalent to about 6s. 6d.* to the 
bushel of wheat, for a series of years before the late 
war, it follows, as a matter of course, that 8^. to the 
ounce of silver will produce a state of prices equiva- 
lent to 10^. to the bushel of wheat; and thus the 
prices of property and labour will ascend over the 
level of the monied obligations with which they are 
loaded, and all the productive and consumptive 
powers of the country will be instantly set free. A 
reduction of the standard to this extent will insure 
to the agricultural interest the same level of prices 
which the Legislature contemplated in passing the 
Com Law. It will also insure to all other classes of 
the community the means of paying those prices; 
and it will effect these great objects without affecting 
the -monied interest any further than the Legislature 

* See Table, No. 4. 
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intended in passing the Corn Law, because it will 
not elevate prices beyond the level which that law 
contemplated. The only way in which it will injure 
the monied interest beyond the contemplated effects 
of the Com Law will be in withdrawing the immense 
profits, which are now made through the foreign in* 
vestments, and the foreign expenditure of capitalists 
and Absentees^ for in all other respects the alteration 
of the metallic standard of value to the extent pro* 
posed, will secure to them the very same command 
over property and labour in the reduced coins, as the 
Legislature contemplated to give them in the ancient 
coins. 

A measure of this kind would act virtually as a 
duty of 50 per cent, upon all foreign importations, for 
it would give to the foreigner only the same weight 
of bullion or real value^ under the denomination of 
lOf • to the bushel of wheat, as he now receives under 
the denomination of 6s. 6d. to the bushel of wheat, 
and it would also act virtually as a duty of 50 per 
cent upon the foreign investments and expenditure of 
British capitalists and Absentees^ for the ounce of 
silver or of gold, in which foreigners measure British 
values, would require 50 per cent more of British 
currency to obtain it than it now requires, and it is 
from British currency that the power of making Bri- 
tish remittances arises. It would act also as a bounty 
of 50 per cent, upon the exportation of British ma- 
nufactures, until their prices rose to a correspondent 
level, at which time they would bear their just and 
necessary relation to the monied taxes and burthens 
with which they are loaded. 
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For these reasons, therefore, it is necessary to ad- 
vance the Mint prices of the metallic standard of 
value to the extent of full 60 per cent., coining an 
ounce of silver into Ss. sterling, and an ounce of gold 
into about £6, 6s. sterling.* This alteration will still 
leave a premium of about 40 per cent, in the hands of 
all public and private creditors and mortgagees, who 
advanced their money during the last ten years of 
the war. It will secure a permanent increase of 
40 per cent, in the whole taxation of the country 
beyond the level of those ten years ; and a perfhanent 
addition of the same amount in the real burthen and 
the real value of all the debts, mortgages, and obli- 
gations, which existed during that period. If the 
monied interest are content with this enormous profit 
upon the debts and obligations contracted during the 
last ten vears of the war, there can be little doubt but 
that the capital and industry of the active classes will 
be competent to insure it to them. But, if they per- 
sist in attempting to exact a doubled payment of those 
obligations, if they persist in requiring from the coun- 
try a doubled amount of the property and labour 
which they ever advanced to the country, and if the 
Legislature continue to sanction such an object, then 
there can be no doubt that either the capital and 
the industry of the country will be crushed under its 
burthens, or that the convulsive movements of society 

* The alteration proposed will be a reduction of 32 J per 
cent, in the present silver coins, and of 37^ per cent, in the 
present gold coins. It will be coining 13s, 6d. of our pre- 
sent silver coins into a pound sterling, and 12#, 6d, of our 
present gold coins into a pound sterlings 
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will shake them off for ever. As things now stand, 
the restoration of the old measure of value, forces 
the restoration of the old quantity of value. Thus, 
the money prices of agricultural produce are reduced 
below the monied expenses of cultivation, and the 
landlord has no longer an interest in his own estate. 
His title-deeds may indeed remain, but they are of 
no more value than his manorial rights. 

THOMAS ATTWOOD. 
Aprils, 1821. 
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Tabk of the Prices of Wheats before, and at the end 
of the War, extracted from the Custom Home 
Account y as given in the Bank Reports ^ Appendix^ 
No. 39, and exhibiting the Depreciation of the 
Currency during the War. 

Average price of wheat in the two half years of 
the year 1 792 — 40^. 9d, per quarter. 

Average price of wheat in the five years ending 
with 1 808 — 73^. 9^d. per quarter, which is an ad- 
vance of 80 per cent, above the average price of 
1793. 

Average price of wheat in the five years ending 
with 1813 — 105*. \\d. per quarter, which is an ad- 
vance of 160 per cent, above the average price of 
1792. 

Average price of wheat in the ten years ending 
with 1813 — 89^. lOflf. per quarter, which is an ad- 
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vance of 120 per cent, in the price of wheat in the 
ten years ending with 1813 above the level of the 
year 1792. 

No. IL 

Tables of the Prices of sundry Articles of Agricul- 
tural Produce, before, and at the end of the War, 
contracted from the Custom House Account, as 
given in the Bank Reports, Appendix, No. 39, 
and exhibiting the Depreciation of the Currency 
during the War. 

Average prices in the year 1792: — 

Wheat 40«. 9d. per quarter. Rye 29s. Id. per quarter. 

Barley 2^. lie?, ditto. Oats Us, 4d. ditto. 

Beans 30«. 10c?. ditto. Peas 31«. lOd. ditto. 
Oatmeal SSs. Sd, ditto. 

Average prices of the same articles in the five years 
ending with 1813: 

Wheat 10^. llcf. per quarter. Rye 6Ss. Sd, per quarter. 

Barley 51s. lid. ditto. Oats 34s. lid. ditto. 

Beans 63s. Id. ditto. Peas 655. 9d. ditto. 
Oatmeal 50s. Id, ditto. 

which exhibits a permanent rise of 1 60 per cent, in 
the price of wheat, of 1 1 5 per cent, in that of rye, of 
100 per cent, in that of barley, of 100 per cent, in 
that of oats, of 100 percent, in that of beans, of 
100 per cent, in that of peas, and of little more than 
50 per cent, in that of oatmeaL 

There must, however, be some mistake in the Cus- 
tom House account of the price of this latter article, 
because the price of oats, from which oatmeal is 
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made, had risen full 100 per cent, in common with 
other things. Besides, in the account from Green- 
wich Hospital (see Bank Beports, Appendix 36,) the 
prices of oatmeal are given as averaging 12 J. Sd. 
per Winchester bushel, or 98^. per quarter, in the 
five years ending with 1813; being 115 per cent, 
above the prices paid in the years 1785 and 1790, 
which were only 5^. 3d. per bushel, or 42^. per 
quarter. 

No. III. 

Table of the Prices of sundry other Articles of Agri- 
cultural Produce^ before and at the end of the 
War, extracted fr&m the Greenwich Hospital Ac- 
count, as given in the Bank Reports, Appendix , 
No. 36, and exhibiting the Depreciation of the 
Currency during the War. 

Average prices, in the year 1 790, of 

Flour 43s. Ad. per sack. Butter 6| per lb. 

Cheese 4d. per lb. Oatmeal 5«. 3cf< per bushel. 

Batcher's meat 36<. lOcf. per cwt. 

Average prices of the same articles, in the five 
years ending with 1813, viz. 

Flour 9ds. per sack. Butter Is. 2<f. per lb. 

Cheese 8cf. per lb. Oatmeal 13s. 3<f. per bushel. 

Butcher's meat lbs. Id. per cwt. 

which exhibits a permanent rise of near 115 per cent, 
in the price of flour, of 100 per cent, in that of but- 
ter, of 100 per cent, in that of cheese, of 125 per 
cent, in that of oatmeal, and above 100 per cent. In 
that of meat 
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No. III. (a). 

Table of the Prices of Labour before and at the 
end of the War, extracted from the Greenwich 
Hospital Account, as given in the Bank Reports, 
Appendix, No. 36, and exhibiting the Depreciation 
of the Currency during the War. 

Average wages of labour in the ten years ending 
with 1790 :— 

Carpenters, 2^. 6d. per day ; bricklayers, 2^. 4rf. 
ditto; masons, 2^. \0d. ditto; plumbers, 3^. \^d. 
ditto. 

Average wages of labour in the four years, ending 
with 1808: — 

Carpenters, 4^. 9d. per day ; bricklayers, 4^. 9^* 
ditto ; masons, 5s. ditto ; plumbers, 4^. 6d. ditto ; 
which is an advance of cent, per cent, in the wages 
of bricklayers and masons, and near cent, per cent, 
in those of carpenters, and of 50 per cent, in those 
of plumbers. 

Average wages of labour in the five years, ending 
with 1813:— 

Carpenters, 5s. 6d. per day ; bricklayers, 5s. 3^. 
ditto; masons, 5s. 6d. ditto.; plumbers, 5s. Sd. ditto; 
which is an advance of 1 20 per cent, in the wages of 
carpenters, of 125 per cent, in those of bricklayers, 
of near cent, per cent, in those of masons, and of 80 
per cent, in those of plumbers. 
. Average wages of labour in the nine years, ending 
with 1813: — 

Carpenters, 5s. 2d. per day ; bricklayers, 5s. Id. 
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ditto; masons, 5s. 3d. ditto; plumbers, 5s. 2d. ditto; 
which is an advance of more than cent, per cent, on 
the wages of carpenters and bricklayers, of about 
85 per cent, on those of masons, and of 65 per cent, 
on those of plumbers. 

N. B. The wages of masons had been raised from 
2s. 6d. to 2^. 10^. per day, immediately preceding 
the average of 1790. The trade of the plumber 
seems in the first period to have been a kind of 
crafty superior to common labour. 

Wages of agricultural labour in Cumberland, on 
the average of seven years, ending with 1792, 7s. 3d. 
per week. 

Wages of agricultural labour in Cumberland, on 
an average of twelve years, ending with 1816, 14^.9^* 
per week, being a rise of full cent, per cent, during 
the war. 

Wages of agricultural labour in Cumberland, on 
the average of seven years, ending with 1813, I5s. 2d. 
per week, being a permanent rise of near 110 per 
cent, in the wages of agricultural labour during the 
war.— (See Rooke's Tables on Money, published by 
Baldwin and Co.) 

No. IV. 

Table showing the relative Prices of the Bushel of 
Wheat, and of {he Ounce of Silver, before the War, 
at the end of the War, and since the Peace, col- 
lected in part from the Accounts at Eton College, 
and in part from the Accounts at the Mint Office.- — 

I i 
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(See Bank Reports, Appendix , No. 14, and Lords' 
Corn Reports in 1814, Appendia?, No^ 12.) 

Price of the bushel of wheat in Windsor market, on 
the average of the five years be/ore the wary from 
1787 to 1792, 6s. 5d. per Winchester bushel. 

Price of the ounce of standard silver on the ave- 
rage of the three years before the war, from 1 789 to 
1 79^9 5s. Aid. per ounce : the bushel of wheat being 
worth about one-fifth more than the ounce of silver. 

Price of the bushel of wheat in Windsor market on 
the average of five years, at the end of the war, from 
Lady-day 1809 to Michaelmas 1813 inclusive, 
14^. 4id. per Winchester bushel, which exhibits a per- 
manent rise of 1 25 per cent, in the price of wheat 
during the war, and is nearly equal to three ounces of 
silver at the old Mint price, and fully equal to two 
ounces of silver at the then market price. 

Price of the ounce of standard silver, on the aver- 
age of five years, at the end of the war, ending Mi- 
chaelmas 1813, 6s. 5d. per ounce, which exhibits a 
rfee of only 20 per cent, in the price of silver, and 
leaves the bushel of wlieat worth 9,^ ounces of silver, 
instead of one and one-fifth ounce of silver, which 
was its value before the war. 

Price of the bushel of wheat since the peace, on the 
average of two years, ending 1820, 8^. 6d. per bushel, 
which is little more* than l^ ounce of silver, at the 
existing market price as stated below. ' 

Price of the ounce of silver since the peace, on the 
average of two years, ending 1820, 5s. 2rf. per ounce. 
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N. B. Wheat having now again fallen to 6s, 6d. 
per bushel, gives to the ounce of silver at the end of 
the war about the same quantity of wheat as it com- 
manded before the war. 

No. V. 

Table comparing the Prices of Wheat in England and 
on the Continent, proving the impossibility of ob^ 
taining permanently under the old Standard of 
Value any higher Prices than at present exist. 

Present Prices of the bushel of Wheat at Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Dantzic, and Bourdeaux, as 
stated in the ** Return to an Addfess to His Majesty, 
from the Honourable House of Commons, dated the 
6th of February, 1821,"— viz. 

Antwerp, 4^. Sd. per bushel, or only four-fifths of 
an ounce of silver. 

Amsterdam, 4^. 7d. per bushel, or about four- fifths 
of an ounce of silver. 

Rotterdam, 4^. per bushel, or not quite four-fifths 
of an ounce of silver. 

Dantzic, 4^. per bushel, or not quite four-fifths of 
an ounce of silver. 

Bourdeaux, 6s. Id. per bushel, or about one-tenth 
more than an ounce of silver. 

Highest present price of the bushel of best English 
wheat in Mark-lane market, 6^. 6d. per bushel, or 
one and one-fifth ounce of silver. — See Wetenhall's 
List of 3rd April, 1821, being exactly the same as 
the average price of the five years ending with 1792. 

I 2 
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No. VI. 

Table showing the Comparative Valice of Silver and 
Wheaty and exhibiting what may be termed the 
natural or real Price of the Bushel of Wheat, 

Average price of the Winchester bushel of wheat 
in the 100 years, ending with the year 1700, as per 
accounts from Eton College, as given in Dr. Copple- 
stone's 2nd Letter to Mr. Peel, page 70 — 5s. 2d. per 
bushel. 

Average price of do. in the 93 years, ending with 
the year 1793, as given in the Lords' Corn Report of 
1814, Appendix, No. 12 — 5s. 4d. per bushel. 

Price of the ounce weight of silver during the 
above period of 193 years, from 1600 to 1793, as per 
Mint regulations -5^. 2d. per ounce. 

It thus appears that the value of the bushel of 

wheat and of the ounce of silver, are very nearly the 

same. 

No. VII. 

Table showing the Profit which has been made by 
Loans to Government^ made in depreciated Cur- 
rency under the War Prices of Property and 
Labour y and now re-payable in an undepreciated 
Currency under the low Prices which the attempt 
to restore the ancient Standard of Value occasions. 

Price of wheat on the average of five years, ending 
1813, 14^. 4fi?. per bushel, as per Bank Reports, Ap- 
pendix, No. 39* 

Price of three per cent, consols in 1813, as per 

etenhall's Stock List— 58,57, 57f. 
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Eighty bushels of wheat, at 14^. 4rf. per bushel, 
makes £57. 7s. 6d.j or 57^y the then price of £ 1 00. 
consols. 

Present price of wheat in Birmingham market, 5th 
April, 1821 — 6s. 6d. per bushel. 

Present price of three per cent, consols, 4th April, 
1821— 72^, 72f. 

224 bushels of wheat, at 6s. 6d. per bushel, makes 
£72. 17^- 6d.y or 72^, the present price of £100. 
consols. 

Thus a public creditor lending the value of 80 
bushels of wheat to Government in 1813, receives 
back in 1821, the value of 224 bushels of wheat, oir 
near three times the amount which he lent, beside^ 
the full interest in the mean while calculated after th^ 
same proportion. 



Price of standard silver in 1813, as per WetenhairB 
Stock List, 7^. per ounce. 

Price of three per cent, consols in 1813—: 
58, 57 i 57f; 164 oz. of standard silver, at 7^. per 
ounce, makes £57. 7s. 6dy or 57f, the then price of 
£100. three per cent, consols. 

Present price of standard silver, as per Wetenhall's 
List of April 3, 1821, 4^. lid. per ounce. 

Present price of three per cent, consols, April 4, 
1821, 72J, 72f. 

295 oz. of standard silver, at 4^. \\d. per ounce, 
makes £72. 10^., or 72^, the present price of £100. 
three per cent, consols. 

Thus a public creditor lending 164 oz. of standard 

1 3 
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alver to Government in 1813, receives back in IBS 1, 
S95 oz. of standard silver, besides his full interest in 
the mean while, calculated in the same unjust propor- 
tion. 

If such public creditor had sold out his stock in 
Nov. 1817» when the price of standard silver was 
5s. id. per ounce, and the price of three per cent, 
consols, as per Wetenhall's List, was 84|^, he would 
have received back 328 ounces of silver, instead of 
164 ounces of silver which he lent. 

So also a public creditor lending 10^ ounces of 
standard gold to Government in 1813, when gold was 
ht £5. \0s. per ounce, and the price of consols was 
57iy and selling his stock in 1818, when gold was 
reduced to £4. the ounce, and consols were raised to 
84, received back 21 ounces of gold in payment for 
his 10^ ounces, being just double the amount of bul- 
Uon which he lent If such public creditor had then 
vested his SI ounces of gold on the mortgage of an 
estate, worth 42 ounces of gold in 1818, he is now 
become the virtual proprietor of the estate, for the pay- 
ment of his interest swallows up all the rent, and he 
may foreclose for the principal, and take possession 
of the estate, whenever he pleases. Thus the riches 
of the public creditor are quadrupled on the one hand, 
whilst public and private burthens are quxtdrupkd on 
the other. 

No. VIII. 

Tabk showing the probable Reduction which will take 
place in the Landed Rental of the Kingdom, under 
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the Restoration of the 0I4 Metallic Standard of 
Value. : 

Total annual amount ai the Governnient Ex- 
penditure, in the year 1820, suppose about £62,000,000 

*Tb%^l -ahnual amount of the Government £x- 

penditure, in the year 1786 * , • . . 21,657,60^ 

Tdial increase of the annual Government Ex- 

».*'.»■, - ... 

penditure, since the year 1786 ' ' 40,342,391 

Suppose bhe-haif of this Expenditure to be paid ' 
by ^he Manufacturing and Commercial Classes 20,171 >195 

Remains to be paid by the Agrieilkuntl Classes £20,171»196 

Rental of the Land in tne year 1814, as per Pro- 
perty Tax Accounts £42,970,000 

The Reductipn of Agricultural Prices one half, 
to the level of 1792, will naturally reduce 
Rents correspondently. Therefore deduct one 
half , 21,485,000 



^m 



Present Rental of the Kingdom measured in old 
standard coins, supposing Government Ex- 
penditure to be the same as in 1792 21,485,000 

Deduct proportibn of Government Expenditure 
borne by the Agricultural Clusses, as above 20,171»196 

Total probable Rental of the Kingdom, when 
the ruin of the Farmers shall have thrown the 
whole burthen of the increased Government 
Expenditure upon the Landlords 1,313,804 

No. ix; ■ • ' ' 

Table showing the Diminution which has taken place 
in the Circulation of B(ink Notes, and Coins since 
the years 1817 and 181&, ivhen the prosperity of 

* See Price on Payments, vol. 1. page 338. ■ 

I 4 
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the country had been nearly restored by the in- 
creased issue of legal tenders. — (See the Lords' 
Bank Reports, Appendix, B. 2, and D. 3.) 

Total legal tenders 
in circalation. 

l^eekly arerage of Bank Xotes 

in circulation, Jan. 4, 1817 £23,000,000 £23,900,000 

Ditto, ditto, April 5, 26,400,000 26,400,000 

Ditto, ditto, July 5, 25,800,000 25,800,000 

Ditto, ditto, Oct. 4, .... 28,900,000 
Add for Gold issued in exchange 

for Bank Xotes, from July 1st I ' ' 

to October 4th 674,000 

Weekly average of Bank Xotes 

in circulation, Jan. 3, 1818 26,400,000 i 

Add for Gold issued to this day 1,240,000 } 27,640,000 

Weekly ayerage of Bank Notes 

in circulation, April 4, 1818 27,000,000 i 

Add for Gold issued to this day 2,600,000 j 29,600,000 



Weekly ayerage of Bank Notes 

in circulation, July 4, 1818 26,000,000 j 29 900 000 

Add for Gold issued to this day 3,900,000 ) 

N. B. Between this period and 

6th of April, 1819, near three 

millions more of gold coins 

were issued, but the opening 

of the ports for foreign grain, 

combined with the excess of 

imports which the rise of 

prices had occasioned, caused 

the whole of this gold, say 

£6,800,000., to be exported 

in the Autumn and Winter of 

1818—19. 
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Weekly average of Bank Notes 
in circulation, Oct. 3, 1818 26,200,000 

At this period, probably three 

millions of golcl coins out of V. 29,200,000 
five issued, remained in circu- 
lation 3,000,000 

Weekly average of Bank Xotes 

in circulation, Jan. 2, 1819 25,300,000 

At this period, probably two 

millions of gold coins, out of K 27,300,000 
six issued, remained in circu- 
lation 2,000,000 

Weekly average of Bank Notes 

in circulation, April 3, 1819 24,800,000 24,800,000 

N. B. April 3, 1819. At this period nearly all the gold 
was gone. The whole circulation of legal tenders was, there- 
fore, only £24,800,000. at the lowest average weekly amount, 
taken on the days immediately preceding the issues of the quar- 
terly dividends from the Bank, at which periods the circulation 
is at the lowest. It thus appears that the lowest weekly average 
of the circulation of legal tenders was increased in the year 
1817, by the operations of the Government, from £23,900,000. 
to £29,574,000., and that it continued at about the same level 
until the summer of the year 1818. Soon after thbperiod.it 
began to be reduced; and by the spring of 1819, when 
Mr. Peel's Bill was brought forwards, it was reduced to 
£24,800,000. which was a reduction of near five millions, or 
about 17 per cent, in the circulation, effected previously to the 
action of that fatal measure. Hence the alarming fall of prices 
which took place in the winter of 1818. Since the passing of 
Mr. PeeFs Bill, the circulation has again been reduced, until 
the beginning of January, 1821, when, according to the Reports 
presented to the House of Commons, it amounted only to 
£ 20,000,300. which is a reduction of about one thirds or full 
30 per cent, in the lowest average weekly circulation (effected to 
promote the restoration of the old standard) since the compa- 
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ratively prosperous years of 1B17 and 1818. It is to be ob- 
served that this reduction of the Bank note circulation has been 
effected, not by a diminution of the Bank's discounts, but 
purely by a diminution of its issues upon Exchequer bills, upon 
which three-fatjirths of the whole pirculatipn.hav^. bpen founded. 

Table showing the effect which the above Reduction of 
the Bank' Note Circulation has had in reducing the 
Circulation of the Country Bankers. 

Number of Stamps for £1. country bank-notes. £. 

issued by the Stamp-Office in 1813 3,793,285 

Number of such Stamps issued in 1814 4,018,144 

Ditto ditto ditto . . issued in 1815 2,776,873 

'Ditto ditto ditto .. issued in 1816 2,181,938 

^Dittb ditto ditto.. Issued in' 1817 ........ 2,^953,920 

Ditto ditto ditto . . issued in 1818 .... 3,875,715 

Ditto ditto ditto . . issued in 1819 1,784,337 

•^Dittb ditto' tm !: isSufed riiht26 ' : .•!...'. 1[;683.824 

See the Lords' Bank Reports, Appendix F. I., and the 
Return from the Stamp-Office, printed 15th March, 1821. 
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It thus- appeiaTS' that prices gener^ltyddubled daring 
the war, and in many cases trebled, because of the 
increased quantity of paper money. Gold and silver, 
however, did not rise in price in the same ratio as 
other commodities ; because gold and silver being dis- 
continued as a standard of reference Iti Great Btitafti ; 
and a metallic coinage giving place to paper in some 
iPther countries, as Austria and Russia; an immense 
quantity of bullion,. which had previously served the 
purpose of a cil'culating medium, was thus thrown 
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into the continental bullion marketi and of course pre- 
vented an effect on the price of bullion similar to 
what obtained in other commodities :* had not this 
cause operated, the permanent price of silver during 
die war, it appears, would have been doubled, or 
lOs. Ad. pier oz., and that of gold £7. 15^. Orf. : even 
as it was during the last ten years of the war, when 
British manufactures were excluded the Continent, 
and when the demand for bullion for military or poli- 
tical purposes again called bullion into use, and gave 
scope for the depreciation of the currency to exhibit 
itself as compared with it: even then the prices of 
bullion rose about 42 per cent, above the level of the 
old metallic standard, or to £5. 1 U. Od. the oz. of 
gold, and 7s. ^. the oz. of silver. 

There are some few people \Vho assign other causes 
than a depreciation in the currency for the advanced 
prices of the war. Among the^e, Mr. Tooke attri- 
butes the high price of corn during. the war to yjears 
of scarcity ; but how does he reconcile this obstacle to 
his argument, viz. that cattle ranged in |)rice propor- 
tionably high, wheni no scarcity of cattle was felt^ 
except as it related to the amount; of the circulating 
medium : the small rise which would take place on 
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* -Gold vms not even' Quoted for some years among *^ The 
Prices Current.*^ It was thrown out of employment. ^Tt 
might have complained of paper th^n, as workmen do of 
machinery now. To attempt, therefore, to shew the value of 
property ih'tne war by that of gold/ is as rational as to make 
moonstone, or the philosopher's* stone, tiie criterion of ^rice in 
marketable commodities^ ..>>.: .a. > 
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fat cattle, it is scarcely worth noticing, would be com- 
pensated by its diminishing the demand for corn ; the 
fall in the price of cattle was, of course, therefore, 
coincident with the return, or prospect of return, to 
cash payments. The rents, says Mr. Tooke, werie 
raised during the war in proportion to the rise in 
prices. Now this is totally inconsistent with his asser- 
tion that the high price of corn was consequent on 
scarcity: we find, at the present day, however high 
scarcity may cause corn to be, the farmer remains so 
much unremunerated in general, that his landlord is 
obliged to make even a return of a certain per centage- 
on his rent, notwithstanding the rise in corn. 

No doubt a scarcity of corn will affect the prices 
with a plentiful currency : they are, in fact, two causes 
contributing to one effect. It differs not at all in 
regard to prices, whether the money remain sta-r 
tionar^, and the supply of wheat be deficient ; or 
whether money increase in quantity, and the supply 
of wheat remain the same. But the results to the 
prosperity of the nation are widely different from 
these two causes : the one is the heavy but frequented 
toll on the high road to the Lord Mayor's Day of 
Trade, when the prospect of advantage and enjoy-? 
ment to all is unclouded and free, and the obstacles 
to be lightly brushed away; while the excellence of 
the road is cheap at its price : the other is the rough 
and broken road to Famine, where the toll is equally 
high; but where the wealth is as broken as the road. 
We must remember, however, that the rise which 
takes place in a time of scarcity of com, is by no 
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means always correspondent to the real state of 
things; and thus, when exaggeration shall have 
over-raised the price of corn, a fall in the price 
may perfectly well be coincident with an increase of 
currency; i.e. the degree of increase of currency 
may not be sufficient to sustain the previous exagge- 
rated price, though it will certainly prevent its falling 
so low as it would otherwise do. All counteracting 
effects are in the ratio of the magnitude of their 
causes; hence, if the currency increase faster than 
the corn decreases, prices rise ; and vice versa. The 
calculations respecting harvest must always be uncer- 
tain, as long as uncertainty of weather remains a law 
of Nature, or rather so long as the bearings of such 
law are concealed from our view. The prices which 
have been raised by exaggerated anxiety, or Jewish 
speculation, when the weather is unfavourable, re- 
ceive a proportionate fall, as a different result with 
respect to weather ensues. No strict rule for the 
regulation of prices, under the apprehension of scar- 
city, can be made out ; for alarm will ever act in 
defiance of rule. " Arguments are ever with multi- 
tudes too weak for suspicions," says Bacon. Of 
course, if the expectation of a' scarcity have prompted 
a great importation of corn from abroad, and an 
average crop at home shall be eventually reaped, 
such a surplus will lower the price of corn in despite 
of an increased currency ; though the increased cur- 
rency will prevent the fall in price being so great as 
it must otherwise have been, without such increase of 
money in the malrket. Mr. Tooke seems to affect 
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surprise at the fact, th&t though the amount of cur- 
rency was higher, wheat was lower in 1 804 than in 
1801; but the high price in 1801 arose obviously 
from a state of scarcity ; or rather, I may say, that 
the quantity of corn in the country was so dispro- 
portionate . to the amount of currency, that a propor- 
tionate rise in the corn price was inevitable, unless a 
proportionate diminution in the amount of currency 
hacji taken place. What Mr. Tooke should have 
shewn, if he could, . was that the stock o£ com in 1 804 
was less in proport^n to the currency of that year, 
than were the ratios between the currency and stock 
of corn in 1801. 

The great fall in the nominal price of gold, by its 
abstraction from military and political purposes ; the 
prospect of a better com supply from the liberation of 
the ports of the Continent ; and Bonaparte's defeat 
in Russia; would all contribute to the fall of corn 
from 150^. in 1813, notwithstanding an increased 
currency. 

Mr. Tooke (p. *4, letter 1) seems to imagine, also, 
that it is the high price of commodities which causes 
an enlarged amount of currency among country banks. 
It would be satisfactory to know what increase there 
was in the country bank circulation from the increased 
price of corn owing to the scarcity of 1828. There 
would be a diminution rather of circulation, I suspect, 
from the diminished means of the farmers to find se- 
curity for accommodation. It is the reasonable pros- 
pect of advantageous trading that stimulates and regu- 
lates the amount of accommodation from country 
banks. 
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Had the doubling of prices, which were absolutely 
necessary to enable property to meet the unexampled 
war taxation, been to be effected by any other depre- 
ciation of -the currency than through the medium of a 
deluge of paper, no other resource was left but to have 
coined the sixpence into a shilling, and the half sove- 
reign, into a sovereign : it could have been done in no 
other way. Under such a change, which would only 
have been ostensibly more real than that which did 
obtain, no Minister would have been hardy enough to 
propose the immediate re-coinage back again of the 
shilling into the sixpence. Such a sudden overturn of 
property, without tX the same time cutting down all 
the taxation for which the depreciation had taken 
place, would have been tooivmanifestly insane to be 
listened to for one moment. Why, when precisely a 
similar process has been in operation through an 
increased quantity of paper currency, and only because 
there was no ostensible coining of the sixpence into 
the shilling,--— although the effects on property were 
precisely the same ; — why, but from ignorance has the 
Legislature been allowed to diminish the value of pro- 
perty to such a ruinous extent? It was ignorance in 
the people to allow it; it was ignorance in the Minis* 
ters to propose it. But shall obstinacy be added to 
ignorance on the one hand, or want of spirit to it on 
the other? Let property assert its rights: and may 
the humbled feelings attached to an acknowledgment 
of error, be attended in our Government with at least 
its indenpensable satisfaction, the retracing their steps: 
alas, how surely may they be found, when havock, 
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and even blood, have besmeared their very foot prints 
in the way. But the cry of the " Fiindholder" meets 
us at every turn, " to find out right with wrongs, it 
may not be." — '* Be just to your creditor." 

Let us proceed to a dispassionate consideration of 
the fundholder. " I will beg leave (says Mr. Att- 
wood, in his Speech at Birmingham, May 8, 1829) 
to give you one proof that there is as yet prosperity 
enough among the tax receivers. In the year 1791, 
the National Debt amounted to £238,000,000. ster- 
ling. Since then, the Government has borrowed 
£1047,000,000. more. If you add these two sums 
together, it will shew our present National Debt to 
amount to £1285,000,000. sterling: but observe, 
£480,000,000. of this has since been redeemed by 
the Sinking Fund. The net Government debt now, 
therefore, is about £800,000,000. steriing. This 
£800,000,000. was borrowed at the average rate of 
£60. to the £100. of consols. The sum of 
£480,000,000., therefore, is all the money which 
the Government really received for it. But this 
£480,000,000. was advanced to the Government in 
paper money y worth only one half of the antient 
money of the country, or of that which is now being 
inflicted upon the country, or rather ground out of the 
bones and vitals of the country. The sum actually 
advanced to the Government was, therefore, only 
£240,000,000. of our present money. The selling 
price of consols is at present 87. The sum which the 
fundholders are, therefore, now receiving from the 
Government is about £696,000,000. sterling in solid 
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goliy instead of the £240,000,000. which they really 
advanced ! Here^ then, is a net profit of £^56,000^000. 
sterling, literally given to the fundholders, without 
any equivalent whatever!!! Is not this prosperity 
enough?" 

The following Tables, drawn up by Sir John Sin- 
clair, (the indefatigable founder of the Board of 
Agriculture, and of all the consequent modem im- 
provements in that art which have hitherto averted 
its entire ruin), may serve to explain this more in 
detail. 

" Table I. Showing the profits of the fundholders 
on a loan of £100. in the 3 per cent, stock, if it rose 
to par from 54. 

In Paper. In GoM. 
War price of £100. stock in 3 per cent. 

consols £54 37 16 0* 

Profit to the stockholder, if the 3 per 

cents, rise to par in paper or in gold 46 62 4 

100 100 

" But as the 3 per cents, are not yet at par, it 
may be proper to state tlie profit at the present price of 
3 per cents., viz. 87.t 

* ^* The value in gold of the £1. notes was thus ascertained. 
A guinea in gold was currently bought and sold, or exchanged 
for a one pound note and seven shillings in silver ; consequently 
a one pound note was worth only about two thirds, or 14«. 
Mr. Jones, of Birmingham, contends that, during a great part 
of the late war, the exchange with Paris was only 16 francs 
per pound sterling in paper, or 12s. Z\d. in gold." Sir John 
Sinclair. 

t June 22, 1829. At the late price of the 3 per cents.— 95, 
the prolSt per cent, would be <f 57. 4s. Od, 

K 
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In Paper. In Gold. 
War price of £100. stock in 3 per cent. 

consols £64 37 16 

Profit at the present price of 87 (metal- 
lic currency) 33 49 4 

87 87 



^^ Hence what originally cost the fundholder in 
gold £37. 16^. Od. is now worth also in gold £87., 
or yields a profit of ISO per cent, on the original 
outlay. 

*^ Table II. Showing the profit on loans at 5 per 
cent. 

In Paper. In Money. 
War price of £100. stock in the 5 per 

cents £84 58 16 

Profit M^ien the 5 per cents, rose to par 16 41 4 

100 100 0" 



But three or four hundred millions of our debt 
wete borrowed before the Restriction : very true. 
And what was the price of the three per cent, consols 
immediately before the Restriction took place? — 47; 
whidb a rise to the average war price of three per 
cents., would make 60; givlpg an addition of more 
than one-fifth to the value of the anti-restriction stock- 
holders property, to meet the rise in other property. 
All this Mr. Attwood, however, seems to infer, has 
been liquidated by the £480,000,000. of Sinking 
Fund. Was one man mined from the depreciation 
which ensued from the Bai^ Restriction in 1797? 
Is there one man, setting aside creditors and fixed an- 
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witaQta, who has not been injured by the BUI of 18 19} 
which ruised the value of money? And, alaa, haw 
utterly has ruin come upon many. ^^ No act (says 
Sir J. Sinclair) can be produced by which the Goverur 
m&at waa bound to pay the public creditor exduaively 
in gold* until die Act of 1816, by which afiver could 
not be mude a legal temdar heyoad 40^. : where^ her 
fofe that law, v&vbt bullion was a 1^^ tender to aay 
amount-' No standard of r^€»eocQ existed during 
tjbia jBjQ6triQtioB Act but ail?er coina, and they, (aer 
cdrding to Mr. Attwood,) from the wear and tear, 
aod debasement whkh they had undeigooi^ ad pot 
eontain naore than one4Mdf the alapdard ailrer wjikh 
the present silver coina contain. Eiwn, fioeording to 
the strict letter, then, the lenders to the State, from 
1797 to 1816, have no claim to be paid otherwise 
than in silver coins of half the standard weight of the 
present. 

The only serious obstacle, therefore, to retracing 
our steps to that degree of depreciation which existed, 
and was rendered necessary by our policy in the war, 
is the certain injury which would be committed upon 
some individual stockholders, who, under expectation 
of money preserving the value which was forced upon 
it by the Bill of 1819, have become purchasers into 
the public funds since that time. There can be no 
doubt that justice demands a compensation to these: 
^t least to all such as bought in beyond (say) the price 
of 73.: and a scale should be made, like that of the 
American Government, in regard to their debt— by 
means of depreciation tables. 

K SI 
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Although, in general, the opinion of the Americans 
inclined towards paying their depreciated war money 
in fiill, yet Mr. Jefferson states, that " There is a 
difference between different species of certificates, 
some of them being receivable in taxes, others 
having the benefit of particular assurances, &c. 
Again, some of these certificates are for paper money 
debts. A deception here must be guarded against, 
(writing to a supposed purchaser.) Congress ordered 
all swh to be resettled by the depreciation tables, and 
a new certificate to be given in exchange for them, 
expressing their value in real money." Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in another place, gives the following table, to 
which I suppose he here alludes. 
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Emiuion. 




Sam emitted. 




Wortti of the sum 

emitted in Bilker 

doiUrs. 


1776. June 


23 


2.000.00O 




2.000.000 


Nov. 


29 


3.000.000 




3.000.000 


177C. Feb. 


17 


4.000.000 




4.000.OO0 


Aug. 


13 


a.000.000 




5.000.000 


1777. May 


20 


S.000.000 


2 2-3 


1.877.273 


Aug. 


15 


1.000.000 


3 


333.333 1-3 


Not. 


7 


1.000.000 




260.000 


Dec. 


3 


1.000.000 




250.000 


1778. Jan. 


8 


l.OOO.OOO 




260.000 


Jan. 


22 


2.000.000 




500.000 


Feb. 


le 


2.O00.0O0 




400.000 


March 5 


2.000.000 


5 


400.000 


April 


4 


l.OOO.OOO 





166.606 2-3 


April 


11 


6.000.000 


a 


833.333 1-3 


April 


18 


&00.000 


6 


83.333 1-3 


Ma, 


22 


5.00O.O0O 


5 


1.000.000 


June 


20 


5.O00.00O 


4 


1.250.000 


July 


30 


5.000.000 


4 1-2 


1.111.111 


Sept. 


5 


5.000.000 


5 


1.000.000 


8efl. 


26 


10.000.100 


a 


2.OOO.020 


Nov. 


4 


10.000.100 


a 


1.S66.683 1-3 


Dec. 


14 


10.000.100 


a 


1.666.683 1-3 


1779. Jan. 


14 


•24.447.620 


8 


3.055.952 1-2 


Feb. 


3 


5.000. 160 


10 


600.016 


Feb. 


12 


6.000.160 


10 


500.016 


April 


2 


5.000.160 


17 


294.127 


May 


5 


10.000.100 


24 


416.670 a-6 


June 


4 


10.000.100 


20 


500.005 


July 


17 


16.000.280 


20 


730.014 


Sept. 


17 


15.000.260 


24 


625,010 5-a 


Oct. 


14 


3.000.180 


30 


166.072 2-3 


Nov. 


17 


10.060.540 


38 1-2 


261.053 


Nov. 


29 


10.000.140 


38 1-2 


250.743 


200.000.000 


36.307.718 8-6 



* The sum actually voted was uO.000.400, but part of it 
was for exchange of old bills, without sayine how much. It 
is presumed that theae exchanges absorbed 26.662.780, be- 
cause the remainder, 24,447.620, with all the other emiMioni 
preceding SepUmher 2d, 1779, will amouDt to 159.948.800, 
the sum friiich Congresa deciared to be then in circulation. 
k3 
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In a memoir on America, for the French Encyclo- 
pedte, and subjetted to Mr. Jeffisrson's correction, 
It was objected, in reference to an adjustment, *' Le 
Jremboursement presentera des difficult^s des sommes 
Considcmbles." To which hd teplied : " There is no 
difficulty nor doubt on this subject ; every one is sen- 
sible bcrw this is id be ultimately settled. Neither the 
British creditor, nor die State, will be pei'foitted to 
lose by thed^ payments. The debtor will be credited 
for what he paid, according to what it was really 
worth at the time he paid it| and he must pay the 
balance. Nor does he lose by thii3 ; for if a man who 
owed one thousand dollars to a British merchant, 
paid eight hundred paper dollars into the treasury, 
when tht depreciation was at eight for one, it is clear 
he paid but one bundled real dollars^ and must now 
pay niM hundred. It is probable^ he received those 
ei^t hundred dollars for one hundred bushels of 
wheat, whidi were netier n^ith more than one hun- 
dred silver dollars. He is credited^ therefore, the 
full wortil of his wheat. The equivoque is in the use 
of the word ** dollar." — This is precisely the British 
depfeclation case ; the only difference being that the 
equivoque is in the word " pound^*^— as may be seen 
in the follbwing sketch fof a British depreciation 
table. 







iJ^ 
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To render this table considerably under, rather than 
above the actual state of the depreciation^ the com 
price is assumed as at par at sixty shillings per quar- 
ter : whereas the average price for many years before 
the war was only about forty-nine shillings. As hu- 
man monetary affairs proceed upon a much less rapid 
scale of change than the variable prices of commodi- 
ties affected by seasoiQS from year to year, the deprer 
ciation table here given is derived from an average 
compensation line, representing the price of com as it 
rose and fell generalbf during the years of deprecia- 
tion ; in the same manner as the mean level of the 
ocean would afford a compensation line to its waves^ 
yet truly delineate the curvature of the eaftb. Tt^ 
com line is adhered to. as a criterion, rather than 
meat or butter, because of its more general natui^, 
and less liability to be affected by local circumstanceSt 
It will, nevertheless, be seen, that tliese articles tally 
with corn, excepting in wet seasons, when of co^rse 
opposite prices prevail. This is particularly obaerv-^ 
i^le in the years 1816-17* Gold being thrown out 
of circulation in Great Britain, Austria, Russia^ and 
America, was ccmsequently a drug in the market : 
indeed, for some years, i^ was not even quoted among 
the ^^ Prices current," and is therefore no criterion of 
yaiue at this period. It will be seen, however, th^ 
the d^nand for gold for the purposes of w^r in 1810, 
when the payment through our manufactures wa^ 
prevented by Napoleon's continental system excluding 
our goods from the European market, causes it to 
rise with other articles in the scale, which it did at 

k4 
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absolved from an equal charge ? The national oWiga- 
tion is laid upon the proceeds of all capital, not on any 
peculiar species of investment of it. Why has thefand'- 
koider been receiving more interest than the landholder 
bat on the principle of less security : if the landhold- 
er"^ greater security fail him, and he be disappointed 
of even his low interest of three per cent.> how can 
the post 1819 iundholder complain at an equal deduc* 
tion from his higher interest of four per cent. ? He 
will still be so much better off than the landholder by 
the larger interest he has been receiving for his money 
since the time of his buying in to the funds. A land 
tax has often been imposed, to meet national emer- 
gencies; but it was laid in that particular quarter, 
because, from the stationary character of the soil, it 
afforded the best security for the payment of taxation ; 
not because capital, on being invested in land, became 
immediately inflicted with the peculiat curse of paying 
exclusive taxes. Property in land is but an accumu^ 
lation of the proceeds of industry, in what has been 
generally esteemed a pretty -secure, and, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the mos^ harmless, because, with 
reference' to an overproduction of goods, the least 
active, form of investment: it is, therefore, in fair- 
ness, no more subject to taxation than any other 
kind of property. However, until loose capital 
became so much invested in the public funds, there 
was no surety that it would remain in the country 
to be taxed: but now, tbat funded capital must 
remain nolens vokns^ there is no sufficient reason why 
the fundholding capitalist should not be taxed directkf 
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in proportion to his present freedom from direct taxa* 
tion. Tbe precedent for 8uch an act, would be the 
land tax, and other taxes on the soil, which became 
subject to such an imposition, only because it was 
supposed originally that no other capital was suffi- 
ciently fixed to be certain of its stay. 

The interest on the National Debt amounts to 
about £28,000,000. ; and the fiindholder, the owner of 
die interest of the National Debt, is as much part 
and parcel of a fixed interest as the landholder. 
Now, as I said before, if the funds be a fixed pro- 
perty, why ate they not taxed directly like other 
fixed property ? Why has a land tax been imposed 
from time to time, .but for the security of all pro- 
perty from danger, external or internal ? Why are 
taxes now assessed directly on windows, inhabited 
houses, and land, and not on the interest of funded 
capital? The industrious classes, from being near- 
est the ground^ and their £aU being quick in pro- 
portion, are now the most immediate victims of the 
late war, because the tax payer, though he may barely 
be able to feed himself, is not able to employ and feed 
them. But why is the tax for supporting the poor, 
(imposed for national causes which have benefitted 
none half sO much as the stoddiolder) to be thrown 
on every fixed property but his ? Why is 4^. in the 
pound laid on pensions, and not on the £28,000,000. 
rent of the fundholder ? Will it be said, that the fund- 
holder, when he hires a house, pays the window and 
bouse tax ? If he does, every one knows it is so much 
deduction from the rent of his landlord. If he builds 
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a hoase of his own, he then pays tax for it, because 
that part of his property thenceforward assumes that 
privileged shape which legislation has blessed with the 
doom of taxation. In order to accomplish the build- 
ing or purchase of a house, he must sell some stock ; 
which shews both that the capital invested in such 
house drops any connection it may have had with the 
public funds, and also that the same amount of pro-: 
perty always reioains untaxed ; for some one else 
takes his place in the funds. 

Estimating the poor's rate at present falling on fixed 
property, as land and houses, at £8,000,000.,'* and 
adding £4,000,000. for the land tax, redeemed and 
unredeemed, the house and window tax, &c. we 
have an aggregate of at least £1S,000,000. paid 
directly in the shape of taxation by the owners of 
land and houses, from which the fixed property of the 

* By a Pariiamentaiy Return, it appears that the poor and 
other rates levied in each County in England and Wales in the 
year ending 25th of March^ 1827, amounted to £7^784,351. 19s. 
General Gascoigne, in the House of Commons^ made an uncon- 
tradicted statement of their amounting at this time to not less 
than £11,000,000. And Mr. Slaney, who has paid great at- 
tention to the subject of pauperism, observed lately in the 
House, ** that a few years ago the proportion of poor in this 
kingdom had been one in twelve ; soon after, as one in nine ; 
soon after, as one in seven ; and now he believed it to be as 
one in six." — Taking the population of England and Wales, 
to which I suppose this calculation refers, at 15,000,000, 
we have an aggregate of 2| ,000,000 of paupers: but even 
2,000,000, at the estimated charge of £7. per head, would 
require £14,000,000. to maintain them. 
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fundholder is exempted ; but which it is liable to, inas- 
much as he, who has all the protection of the expen- 
sive government we possess, has no right to suppose 
himself absolved from a share in its state of involve- 
ment. The country he has chosen as his own, and it 
must be for better or worse. Though the partiality 
of legislation has hitherto refrained from taxing him 
directly as it has other fixed property, from an idea 
that it would be indelicate in the public— the debtor — 
to tax the stockholder its creditor, when it would tend 
so much to its own benefit ; no one can, for a moment, 
imagine that the indefeasible national law which binds 
every class of subjects under equal obligations, can be 
subverted by an omission of Parliament, whose deli- 
cacy in this particular arose from a feeling that money 
lent to the public, must be held sacred by the public ; 
as if the fundholder's capital were not property before 
it was lent ; and as if that property were not since, as 
well as before, equally liable with other property to 
every call of taxation. " The rights of the creditor 
(says the eloquent writer on * the present distress,' in 
allusion to coining the oz. of silver into 8^. 6d.) are 
bound up with his duties as a citizen. He can claim 
no exemption from the burthens of the State. So 
long as he is not singled out to be oppressed ; whilst 
the same justice which is measured to others, is done 
to him ; whilst it is not his property alone which is to 
be offered up at the shrine of national distress ; he 
cannot complain of an infliction which he shares in 
common with every other class of men." Obligations, 
then, to which the fundholder has long been subject, 
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advantage may fall of the loss they would sustain by 
an unindemnified depreciation,) it is proposed should 
be protected at the public expense, which will be after 
the manner of a fine for the renewal of the lease of 
prosperity. 

: Mr. Pitt's estimate of the rental of land and 
houses in 1798, (wheat being about 56s. per quarter,) 
was £25,000,000, for the former, and £5,000,000. 
for the latter. Not to be under the mark, and taking 
into the account a comparative increase in the rent of 
land from improved husbandry, and a considerable 
investment of accumulated capital in new houses 
since that time, we may suppose the present landed 
rental to be ,£28,000,000., and that of houses 
£7,000,000. ; being an aggregate of £35,000,000. ; 
which, including the above direct taxation of 
£12,000,000. upon them, makes £47,000,000. ; so 
that the tax is rather more than one quarter, or 25 
per cent on the gross rental. The direct tax, there- 
fore, which is due from the £28,000,000. rent of the 
fundholder is of course £7,000,000., or 25 per cent. 
This taxation is strictly due from funded property as 
capital^ and is altogether exclusive of any proposed 
alteration in the standard of value, in consequence of 
the monstrous advanta^^es which have accrued to 
funded capital by the return to metallic payments, 
and by the gross error, or profligate extravagance of 
Government borrowing at the rate of £60. to pay again 
at £100. Whenever any adjustment of these matters 
takes place, (and sooner or later it must,) the taxa- 
tion of 25 per cent. I have proposed above, will of 
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course fall only on whatever remains : thus, if it were 
proved that the fundholders were receiving one-third 
more than they lent, this deducted from £27,000,000. 
would leave £18,000,000. as the interest of the debt; 
the 25 per cent, tax on which would be £4,500,000. 

It is evident that a similar taxation is due from the 
dividends on all capital whatsoever, private as well as 
public. That from private creditors could not be ob- 
tained except through Commissioners ; and even then 
much evasion would ensue, unless the debtors were 
made immediately interested in a disclosure. At the 
close of the war the private debts were supposed to 
be equal in amount to the public debt. We could 
not, however, reckon upon more than j6400,000,000. 
falling under the cognizance of Commissioners: at 
4 per cent, there would be £ 1 6,000,000. dividends, the 
25 per cent, taxation on which would be ^4,000,000. ; 
or less in proportion to any adjustment of debts con- 
tracted under a depreciated currency. 

I know it will be said that both public and private 
creditors pay some sort of equivalent to the taxation 
of 25 per cent, falling at present exclusively on land 
and houses, in the increased price of bread, occa- 
sioned by the import duties on corn. But having 
restored gold to its old standard, it is quite obvious, 
that the price of corn, even if none were admitted 
from abroad, must return on an average to its antient 
average price at the same standard, which was, and 
now is^ (exclusive of adverse seasons,) only 6s. per 
bushel ; therefore, neither is the funded or any other 
interest taxed as a consumer of corn beyond what it 
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was in 1790, except in that wholesome degree requi- 
site to the continued necessity of the grower, and to 
the limitation of the demand to the supply in scarce 
seasons; whereas, the duty of £4,000,000. on malt is 
another direct tax upon the land. The higher rents 
of the present time, compared with those of 1790, 
which, on land in cultivation then, do not average 
more than 15 per cent., have arisen from increased 
skill in agriculture, and a more spirited outlay of 
capital, producing corn at less cost; but this, like 
any mechanical improvement, is a fair advantage to 
the landed proprietor, because it leaves the price to 
the consumer the same. 

It will, doubtless, also be objected, that such taxa- 
tion on public and private creditors would be unjust, 
because it was unforeseen at the time their money was 
lent. Have not, however, the land tax, the malt 
and beer duties, the poor's rates, the house and win- 
dow tax, &c. been imposed without the capitalists 
who had made investments in land and houses having, 
at the time of purchase, any expectation of them ? 
These are precedents sufficient for a public and pri- 
vate credit tax. 

After direct taxation is thus brought to something 
like an equitable level, then, if any more be required 
to relieve taxes peculiarly burdensome to industry, a 
general property tax may be thought adviseable : it 
can never lose, however, its inquisitorial character ; 
and is too ready an engine of oppression ever to be 
permitted as a permanent cdse in a free country. 

If Parliament should persist in refusing any ad- 
justment of contracts, many of which have actually 
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doubled by the Bill of 1819, it will be no small satis- 
faction to have discovered a means of saving, with 
perfect justice to both public and private creditors, 
perhaps £11,000,000. taxation to the productive 
classes. By this means it is possible, together with 
the issue of one pound notes,* to get through our 

* A very unjust prejudice has existed since 1825 against 
one pound notes, because, by a similar injustice, it was 
thought right to visit the evils of the Panic upon them. No 
reason could be assigned, because the Panic was owing to 
nothing more or less than the exchanges and balance of trade 
causing gold to leave the country; when £400,000,000. of 
bills were left, though payable in gold, without any gold to 
pay them with : no wonder that a panic was the consequence. 
Nor has it yet b^en answered why one pound notes circulate 
with advantage in Scotland, and with disadvantage in England, 
If joint stock' companies were prevalent in England, with a 
sufficiency of capital, the same feeing of security which never 
calls for a sovereign in exchange, would obtain here as well as 
in Scotland. None of the humbug of the exchanges would 
affect the country circulation ; but if London choose to sub- 
ject itself to the inconveniences attending bullion speculations, 
let it have a gold circulation ; there is no reason, however, 
why the oounity at large should^ ladd this to its other sacrifices ; 
for, put: London out of the question, a one pound note circu^- 
lation is perfectly feasible : and the truth is, small notes jure 
at once the best and safest possible currency. Best, because 
we cannot command sufficient circulating medium without pa- 
per ; and if we could have gold, the speculations of the bul- 
lion market, as lamentable experience shews, occasionally 
drain it from us altog^her ; thus materially deranging prices^ 
on whioh the powers to pay a fixed taxation essentially de- 
pend. They are the safest, because large notes, costing the 
same for their manufacture, afibrd a much higher premium to 
forgery than small ones; and the latter are not the vehicle of 

l2 
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difficulties without an alteration of the standard. It 
will be too unfair both to refuse any inquiry into the 
currency question, and also that which we are willing 
to accept upon trial in lieu of it. The depreciation, 
however, required in the standard being not above 
35 per cent, and it appearing that 45 per cent, of 
taxation is strictly due from all creditors universally, 
it is possible to make a compromise in this way : Let 
the proposed depreciation take place, and let all 

large speculatioDs ; so that great individual losses are never to 
be apprehended from one pound notes by forgery, or other ca- 
sualties, often attending on paper money. The pretence that 
sovereigns take their place in the circulation, and that because 
£17,960,412. were issued between May 2, 1828, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1829, they must consequently form part of the currency 
now, is fully answered by the return of the Bank, that out of 
these £17,960,412., £14,759,820. 10s. were within the same 
period returned to them; £3,200,591. lOs. is the only part 
therefore remaininj^ in circulation ; whereas, the £8,000,000. 
(or thereabouts) of one pound notes, which circulated in 1824, 
were, from their threefold activity^ equal to £24,000,000. of 
any other species of currency. 

To all that Mr. Peel has lately said in Parliament on the 
subject of his Bill of 1819, an excellent Pamphlet, entitled, 
« The Present Operation of Mr. Peel's Bill," though pub*> 
lished, I believe, before the Session opened, is a most trium- 
phant answer ; and shews, by a series of tables, that the altera- 
tions in price which the Right Honourable Secretary attributes 
to the change from war to peace, have, for the most part, 
taken place since 1819, (four years after the war had ceased ;) 
from which period to the present, with some vacillations, ac- 
cording as the operation of his bill was allowed to be more or 
less gradual, there has been a fall in puce in almost every arti- 
cle of produce, colonial as well as domestic, of 50 per c^nt. 
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those who, on the priDciple of having lately become 
creditors, can prove to Commissioners a case of 
hardship, with respect to the additional 10 per cent, 
(the difference between 25 and 35 per cent), be ex- 
onerated from loss at the public expense. Certainly 
not above half the stockholders could exhibit such a 
case. The payment of this would cost the nation 
£40,000,000., being 10 per cent, on £400,000,000.; 
the interest on which, at 4 per cent., would be 
£1,600,000. There might be a clause in the act 
effecting this measure, absolving all persons holding 
stock at the time of the passing of the bill, from all 
future taxation on the same ground, unless real pro- 
perty also incurred an additional taxation, when it 
should be imposed in an equal proportion. 

Do not the inveterate objectors to all deprecia- 
tion, overlook also the fact, that various alterations 
have taken place in our standard, for the most part, 
it is true, rather gradus^ than sudden, as if to meet 
the growing necessities of a new order of things. 
They must remember, that the depreciation which 
has obtained in our gold standard since 1344, in 
the reign of Edward III., has been, up to 1717, 
at the average rate of about £10. per century. 
Thus, in the 18th year of Edward III. the mint 
price of gold,* paid in silver, was £12. 15^. Od. ; in 
the 5th of Edward IV. it was £22. 12^. 4d. ; in 

* I take this from a Table drawn up by Ruding, from the 
Indentures forming part of the MS. of the British Museum ; 
from Mint Accounts in the Exchequer ; from Snelling's Tables, 
and other authentic documentSk 

l3 
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the 3rd of Edward VI. it was £34. ; in the 10th 
of James I. it was £44. 10*. Od. ; and, after some 
Tacillations, it was raised, 3 George I. to its pre- 
sent price of £46. 14*. 6d. ; notwithstanding the 
advice of Locke to Lord Somers, about 20 years 
before, that no depreciation should then be allow- 
ed — advice which, for the time, was followed, out 
of respect to the character and high talent of that 
great and extraordinary man. 

This large but gradual depreciation must have 
been the o£Eipring of some natural causes : to me 
it has appeared (though I advance this opinion, as 
I. would every other, with diffidence) that there is 
a growing tendency, from accumulation of capital^ 
skill, machinery, and other causes, in the produ- 
cers jof manufactured goods to supply the market 
with more than diose consumers, whom I have 
distinguished by the term the consumption interest, 
because they are not producers of those goods, are, 
under aceumulating burdens, public and private, 
able to purcfamse. Very true it is, that the work- 
ing out of such i a system loiay afiect individuals 
^considerably ; ibut when oppression, from what- 
ever cause, besets the people at la]:ge, " Solus po- 
jmlV' will ever be tlie supreme law. But. neither 
the loss or tiie injustice is so great as apparent; 
for where the creditor, which is a frequent case, 
is also a producer, the increase to his market will 
coyer the loss to his c^pit^T: and the high interest 
at which money was l^it in such a crisis as the 
late war, could be founded on no other basis but 
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the insecurity of its return ; if security resulted, 
the speculation was a lucky one ; if all the shillings 
in the pound cannot be eventually paid, the high 
interest in the interval will mostly compensate, 
and be even more than equivalent to the whole 
sum really lent at the average rate of interest; 
and even if that should not happen, what reason 
can be assigned for a public speculator being alb- 
solved from a law which affects every private 
speculator when the speculation is bad ? 

It appears, then, according to the experience of 
past centuries, that the standard of our gold coin- 
age should, by this time, have advanced to £56. 
the oz., instead of £46., which it w^ fixed at a 
century ago : and this, independent of all those 
artificial circumstances which have arisen out of 
the unprecedented expenditure of the war of the 
French Revolution; where taxation and machi- 
nery acting as clogs to the power of consuming 
goods, both in the great agricultural interest, and 
the labouring class, they must require more than 
the ordinary stimulus which preceding centuries 
have given them ; and therefore it is that a depre- 
ciation of 8^. Qd. the silver, and £6. the gold oz., is 
proposed. It would be far better, however, if we 
would confine ourselves to a silver standard, after 
the example of, I believe, all the continental 
nations. There are many arguments which have 
been already employed in favour of a silver stand- 
ard ; and a very important one is that mentioned 

l4 
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by Sir John Sinclair. '^ By a return from the 
Bank of England^ it appears, that during the 
existence of the late war, silver was much less 
subject to variation than gold ; the difference in 
favour of silver over gold being from 4.84 to 6.56 
per cent." Nor is this to be wondered at, consi- 
dering that the supply of silver is to gold, as 52 to 1 . 
And this cause, together with the greater expense 
of transit, makes silver much more stationary. 
We are not to forget, likewise^ that our late 
choice of an exclusively gold standard, for the 
first time in our history, must, especially during 
the present scarcity of the precious metals from 
the American mines, operate considerably against 
the powers of the continent to consume our goods. ^ 
The general fall of the continental prices is attri- 
buted to this cause, of scarcity of precious metals, 
and I think with a great ghew of reason.* And if 
the truth bears it out, we should surely be led to 
re-consider the propriety of a metallic currency 

* Mr. Flores Estrada, the Spanish Minister of Finance 
under the Cortes, states that the supply which Spain derived 
from the American mines for four years preceding 1808^ was 
about 15^000,000 sterling per annum.' Mr. Estrada, indeed, 
goes so far as to say, that they only remit to Europe now about 
2,000,000 sterling per annum. He states also that it is next 
to impossible that any thing like their former produce should 
ever be raised again ; alledging that the former produce was 
only raised by a system of tyranny the most dreadful to con- 
ceive, which it is not possible to make the South Americans 
submit to, under the liberties they now enjoy. Attwood. 
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at all> which is subject to so many fluctuations^* 
from which a paper circulating medium^ on the 
joint stock or Scotch principles^ is free. 

Mr. Taylor, in his Records of Mining, quotes 
a very important passage from Humboldt, who 
says, " Mexico and Peru depend very much 
upon the abundance and low price of the mer* 
cury, for the quantity of silver which they pro- 
duce. When the mercury fails them, which 
happens oftea in periods of maritime war, the 
mines are not so briskly worked; and the ores 
accumulate in their hands, without their being 
able to extract the silver from them, (by the 
amalgamation process where mercufy is indis- 
pensable,) especiallyf /where combustibles are 
wanting for smelting. :What an argument is 
this against a metallic currency; where a sud- 
den contraction of the supply of mercury, (a 
metal peculiar to so few countries, Spain, Mount 

* A very urgent demand fpr guineas, though not arising 
from the high price of gold and the state of the exchange, but 
from a fear of invasion, occurred in 1793 and also in 1797 ; 
and in each of these periods ihe Bank restrained their dis- 
counts, and consequently also the amount of their notes, very 
much below the demand fpr the merchants ; these facts afford 
illustration of the general disposition of the Bank antecedent to 
1797 to contract their loans and their paper when they found 
their gold to be taken from them.*' Bullion Committee Report. 

t In 1801, the gold and silver 4>btained from the Mexican 
mines amounted only to 3,480,000^ while, in 1803, the 
coinage again amounted to 4,865,000, on account of the 
abundance of mercury. — HuuUwkU. 
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Tonnere, Camiola, and Transylvania,) can in 
a moment increase the value of money, and lower 
that of all other commodities, and so undermine 
the basis of all property: and, again, when 
fresh engagements have been entered into, on 
the principle of dear money, a /renewal of the 
supply of mercury causes the accumulated ores 
to fall in price, and money returns for a time to 
more than its former cheapness ; and property 
receives another check. More«)ver, when it is 
remembered that the produce of gold from the 
New World is to its produce fix)m the Old as 
3 '5 to 1, and the produce of silver from the 
New World is to its produce from the Old as 
12 to 1,* the argument receives additional force. 
If, however, we are determined to abide by a 
mietallic currency, I am not sure the depreciation 
proposed had not best take place by means of an 
alloy. If we could contrive an alloy that would 
be useless to the currency of other countries, 
unless the precious m^tal w^e extracted ; and if 
thedifficulty^of «eparatioa were ^o gr^eat that the 
expense of the process should prevent the transit 
of such coins for the purposes <yf merchandize, 
a great point for a metallic currency would be 

/, Alexandre. Brogniart, Paris, 1807, — ^Trait6 Elementaire 
de Mineralogie ; who also says, the total annual produce of 
«ilvwi8ito the WtaLannual produce of gold as 52 to 1 ; and 
tiw total annual :pr«iduce of Aaoerican $ilyer is to the total 
annual prcNkice of Aaeriean goldras .02 to 1. This estimate 
is taken from 1790 to 1801}. 
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gained in the diminished fluctuation in the quan- 
tity of it. Whereas by the present law of a low 
nominal and really high standard for gold, we 
have coined* a bait to lure its transit to the 
continental market ; and when gold is called for 
in payment of imports instead of goods, the 
price of gold is raised by the scarcity consequent 
on such payments. Then, for the purposes of 
our domestic currency, we are obliged to buy it 
back at an advanced rate. In oUier words, after 
having sold our gold cheap, we are compelled to 
re-buy it dear ; while the scarcity and deamess 
of gold consequent on its leaving the countiy, 

* The Times newspaper of a few months back gives the 
following. 

** Gold. — By' the letters from Paris of the 10th inst., 
gold is at a prefliiiuft of lOf. per mile ; which, at tiie English 
Mint priee of £3. 17«. lOJd. per ounce for standard gold, gives 
an exchange of 25f. 40c.; and the exchange at Paris on 
London^ at short, being 25f. 15c., it follows that gold is one 
per cent, higher at Paris than in London. By the letters 
from Amsterdam of the 20th instant, the premium on gold is 
144 to 14| per cent,, which, at the English Mint price of 
£9. 17f. lOJrf. per oui^ce for standard gold, gives an exchange 
oilSf. 7c. to 12f. 8Jc..; and the exchavge «t Amstevdaoivoa 
London, at short, being llf. 87^0., it loUowp, that gold is 
1| to 1| per cent higher at Amsterdam than in London. By 
the letters from Hamburgh of the 16th instant, the price of 
gold is 102| per ducat, which, at the English Mini price of 
£3. 17«. lOjd. per ounce for standard gold, gives an exchange 
of 13. 124 ; and the exchange at Hamburgh on 'London, -at 
short, being 12. 7^., it follows that gold is 2} per cent, 
higher at Hamburgh than in London.'^ 
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lowers the money price both of manufactures and 
natural produce ; and when this diminished price 
of commodities has to meet a debt stationary at 
a high price, the evil becotnes intensely aggra- 
vated. Yet this has been the direct consequence 
of the currency measures we have pursued since 
the peace. *' Instead, (says Mr. Attwood,) of 
fitting the standard to society^ we have proceeded 
madly to force society into conformity with the 
standard ; and when the cries and groans of an 
oppressed people compel us to relax our hands, 
we do not abandon our wild and criminal object, 
but we content ourselves with suspending it for 
a while, and with administering, by way of ex- 
pedient, a few palliatives* and restoratives, to 
serve a temporary purpose!" By means of this 
kind, we relieved the universal distress of 1816, 
and brought on the prosperity of 1818. By 
similar means, we relieved the distress of 1822, 
and brought on the prosperity of 1824. By simi- 
lar means, we again relieved the panic of De- 

* Of the 26,000,000 of Bank of England notes now in cir- 
ciilalaon, how much does the reader think is issued upon 
discount in the regular way of Banking business ? Just <me 
milium! All the rest is issued in the way of ** tampering with 
the currency," in purchases of the niational debt, effected for 
the three- fold purpose, 1st. of shoving off the panic; 2ndly. 
of enabling the Oovemment to pay its dividends; and, Sdly, 
of covering the r^reat of the country one pound notes, the 
bread and cheese money of the people. None of these objects 
could be effected without the aid of this enormous circulation." 
—Introduction to " Scotcji Banker," 1828. 
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cember, 1825.* ** All which periods of distress 
arose from the prospect or actual return of cash 
payments. " 

The only natural means of escape from our 
difficulties, is the sponge. Government^ and by 

* At the time of the panic, the Bank of England increased 
its issues of paper money about 9,000,000, in the course of 
a few days, besides issuing also many millions of additional 
sovereigns. These operations removed the panic in the very 
same way as counter-operaiwM of a similar nature had pro- 
duced it. During the year 1925, 8,000,000 of sovereigns 
had been exported, and the Bank of England, as is well 
kqown, had reduced its paper circulation about 5,000,000* 
This panic was produced by the abstraction of the circulating 
medium, and removed by its restoration. — Introduction to 
<< Scotch Banker." 

By a statement of the scale of stamp duties on bills of 
exchange in England, laid before Parliament, on the motion 
of Mr. Marshall, M. P. for the county of York, it appears, 
on calculation, that the whole amount of bills drawn in the 
speculative year of 1825, was about £600,000,000., which, 
supposing one-eighth to be in circulation at a time, would 
add 70,000,000 to the currency. During the commercial dis- 
tress of 1826, the amount was reduced to £400,000,000., 
which would, of course, reduce the circulating medium about 
£20,000,000., or nearly as much as the whole issue of pa- 
per by the Bank of England. 

The nation would not be bankrupt if it had to pay only what 
it really owes ; but men in the highest credit must be bank- 
rupt, if, by the process of a particular monetary measure, 
debts amounting justly to but half their property, become 
doubled. The nation is situated precisely thus. Yet as no 
one presumes to send the nation to jail, no one seems to credit 
its inability to withstand the pressiire of its debt. The condi- 
tion of the working classes, however, proves that the load on 
their employers is at vaiifmce with their welfare. So much of 
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its means Parliament, may assume a creditable 
countenance; but Hiey cannot convince a bank^ 
rupt people that its representative is not bank- 
rupt too. But there remains artificial meanSy 
which may entirely avert this natural national 
blow. A. depreciation of the standard, the next 
remedy, is the only substitute for the sponge. 
Fimdholders will be against it, because they will 
wish to retain their ill-gotten wealth. Pensioners 
will object, because their salaries, which were 
raised when goods were dear, have not been 
lowered in proportion since goods were cheap. 

the produce is usurped by taxation, that production ceases to 
be profitable ; and if one class of producers be prepared to sell, 
another class is incompetent to buy ; thus the fund for the em- 
ployment of labour is withdrawn ; and such a degree of wretch- 
edness is the consequence, that crime is often committed to 
secure the comforts of a jail ; for confinement and good food 
are preferred to starvation- and liberty. I should be glad to 
hear the question put in Parliament, ** What is to be the even- 
tual criterion of a national bankruptcy?^' It is generally 
looked upon as tantamount t6 a private bankruptcy, if a father 
be unable to support his own children* Viewing our Govern- 
ment in that paternal light, I should pass a similar judgment 
on it. Nevertheless, our creditors- seem to imagine that a 
crisis like a national bankruptcy cannot happen unaccompa- 
nied by some great natural warning; the fall of the Stock Ex- 
change, at least, or perhaps the crumbling to dust of St. 
Stephen's. And waiting such an event, they will continue to 
smile at their own good fortune, till a Revolution awaken 
them. It appears* to me, however, that if the payment of 
debts prevents independent support to the great mass of the na- 
tion, a moral bankruptcy at least is already begun, and should 
be consummated at once in favour of the people. 
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Even those Noble Lords, possessed of real fixed pro* 
perty themselves^ may wish to continue the bonus 
to their pensioned relatives. But is the nation to 
be put off with reasons like these : '* that the 
unwieldy creditor and the overpaid pensioner will 
be curtailed of their twentieth luxury/' to give 
to the people the thousandth part of a luxury 
they now have not.* The people have outlived 

* Mr. Mushet's elaborate and valuable Tables, respecting 
the effects of the changes in the currency on the property of 
the fundholder, have no reference to the gains he will now 
receive on his capital ; they are wholly confined' to what has 
taken place with respect to the interest paid up to the year 
1820, and amount io this : between the years 1801 and 1820, 
the mass of fundholders lost, from variations in the standard, 
the sum of ^1,454,060. 

But, in calculating this result, an item of <£'17,418,225. is 
stated as lost to the fundholder, because, if the small annual 
losses had been put out to compound interest, they would 
have amounted to that sum; but, as this, in the ordinary 
nature of human dealings, would not have taken place, in so 
much the calculation ought not to have weight. In some de- 
gree to balance this, he calculates the guns of the fund- 
holders at compound interest, from^ the changes in the cur* 
rency, at £1,880,787. Deducting this from the supposed loss, 
the balance of £15,537,438. of loss from this source enters 
into the account, the general b^ance of which, as above 
stated, is £1,454,060. Hence, exclusive of these false com- 
pound interest accumulations, the fundholder has really 
gained on his interest, during the period in question, the sum 
of £13,083,478. 

But let it be admitted^ for the difference is not wordi a 
thought in the vast scale of these operations, that the fund- 
holder has neither' gained or lost upon his interest up to 
1820, does it alter the fact, that when the produce of goods. 
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miscalculate their pennanent market, and so lead 
to hurrying on the next mercantile catastrophe. 

It is possible, that, by strict econo^iy and pru- 
dence, the present plan of depreciation may ena- 
ble us to liquidate so much of the debt as tiiat 
some diminution of this fiall in the standard may 
be eventually rendered feasible, when we might 
return gradually to a more natural standard. At 
all events, prudence in finance,, and strict attention 
to the administration of the poor laws, (thus, by 
a gradual prevention of support to able bodied 
labourers, curtailing the growth of population,) 
will prevent the want of any further depreciation 
for a length of years very improbable. But to 
watch over the movements and bearings of so 
mighty an engine, and so critical to the good <^ 
the people, as the circulating medium has of late 
years proved to be, some separate office should 
be established in the shape of a Board of Currency, 
whether under Oovemment, or Parliamentary in- 
fluence, others beet can t^L ~ 
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No authority on earth can claim a right to coin opinions 
into truths, and make them current by their authority/' — 

*^ What! shall a miserable financier come wi<ii a. boast 
Ihat he can fetch a pepper-com into the Exdiequer at the loss 
of millions to the nation." --Xorc^ Chatham. 

*' Point de doute que 11nt6r^ de cetle puissance (L'Ab'^ 
gleterre,) si habile h. appr^cier et si pers^6rante a mettre en 
ceuvre ses moyens de succes n'ait d6cid6 cette revolution dans 
«on syst^me ^onomique. Elle a calculi que la liberty du 
commerce en multipliant ses d^bouch^s, ne I'exposait k au- 
cune riyalite redoutable/' — Aubert de Vttrey, Bulletin Uni- 
ver§eL 



There are two aspects under which it behoves 
us to consider the operations of Free Trade : the 
one as it respects Great Britain specially; the 
other as it affects, in a more general manner, any 
or all of the individual countries of the world at 
large. 

By a general and genuine freedom of trade, we 
are to understand a convention among ail the 
nations of the earth to receive each others goods 
without let or hinder^nce, i. e. unrestrained by 
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duties or prohibitions on their importation. A 
free trade, in its full extent, is compatible only 
with the existence of such a convention ; and that 
again is dependent upon an universal harmony of 
sentiment and interest among all the people of 
the earth. Whether a millenium of this nature 
be included in the designs of Providence, is not 
for man to say ; it is sufficient for him, perhaps, 
to feel that his own every day's intercourse with 
the world affords no evidence of its existence at 
the present hour. Our arguments must needs 
then ground themselves not on the possible, nor 
yet the probable, but on the actual state of things. 
And the amount of the existing difference of 
interests in the world must always form the ab- 
solute ratio of the exception to a perfect freedoni 
of trade. 

In the course of the affairs of nations, their 
governments (some through necessity, some 
through extravagance,) incur a load of artificial 
obligations which disturb the smoother current 
of their natural powers. Were this to be shared 
in an equal degree by all, were all the world to 
war at once, and not in pari, and all to be in- 
volved in the same expense, still no obstacle 
would arise from this source to the proposed end, 
for the mutual relations would remain inviolate. 
It happens, however, notwithstanding the com- 
mercial impediment of which it is a cause, very 
fortunately, that war, on the average, far from 
being universal at any one time, is extremely 
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partial, both in extent and duration ; and, hence, 
the unlucky subjects of it recede from their na- 
tural position in proportion to the exactions 
levied on them for the carrying on of war ; while 
others retain the unincumbered vigour of their 
natural powers, - insomuch as they have had the 
happiness to be removed from war. 

If the taxes which a Government is able -to 
impose on a country for the purposes of war, 
prove insufficient for their intention; either the 
war must come to a close, or resort must be had 
to borrowing, under promise of payment, when 
the taxation, which has before gone towards the 
current expenses of the war, can, on the arrival 
of peace, be set at liberty to defray, besides 
the interest, the principal also of the money 
so borrowed. It is evident, then, not only 
that the period during, but often also that 
the period succeeding a state of warfare, is ad- 
verse to freedom of action with respect to com- 
merce; as it robs the country upon which it 
has been inflicted of a portion of its equality 
with other countries. For when we consider that 
the imposition of duties on articles imported from 
foreign countries is so easy a mode of levying 
taxation, that it has become accredited in almost 
every country, we shall be obliged to confess, 
that the nation which has subjected itself to the 
necessity of such import duties, is, in proportion 
to their amount, (other things equal,) less able 
to follow a system of free commercial intercourse 
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than the nations absolved from such necessity, 
the improvidence of human nature not allowing 
of national accumulation for purposes of war ; in 
the absence of which the skock must be trans- 
ferred somewhere ; and because the cosunodities 
whicb must, therefore, rise in price, to meet this 
taxation, must also enhance the price of Is^ur ;. 
the products of such labour will consequently be 
dearer than where no such taxation exists, and 
be undersold in the open market of the world. 
Will other nations accommodate th^miselves to the 
artificial condition of this country, when she can- 
not acc(Hnmodate herself to them? Shall the 
interests of one country effect a reibnn i& all? 
There is neither reason or probabiUty in supposing 
it. This nation, then, must except itself to a 
system of free trade. Will it be said, thai com- 
modities ougbt not to rise in price in the ratio of 
taxation? Then who can afford to buy those 
imported articles on which duties are laid, wh^:i 
taxation absorbs so much of their income? If 
prices do not rise in proportion to taxation, con- 
sumptimi must decrease in that ^oportion. 

But- ^irancial embarrassment is not only not the 
sole obstacle to a free trade, but that arising o^t 
of the unequal and artificial growth o( soeie^ is> 
inrnty opinion, of a far more unbending temper . 
B<drhaps Nature herself may not be so favourable 
to i£ ^9& some imagine. Of this it wUl be difficult 
to jiudge until we obtain m<»re accurate infortna- 
tion than is at present possessed of the greatest 
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possible supply, under the highest powers of 
cultivation or manufacture, of the principal arti- 
cles of commerce from the most peculiarly fa- 
voured sources; for instance, how much silk 
gok>ds could be procured from France ; how much 
linen from Germany and the Netherlands ; how 
mu^h torn irom the Notth of Europe ; how much 
wrought cotton manufacture from Britain or Ame- 
rica; how much raw cotton from America or 
India; how niuch hardware from Bfitain; how 
much woollens and wool from Spain^ Germany, 
or Britam; how much wine from France, Ger- 
many, and Portugal ? and so on to the other prin- 
cipal artioles of consuinption, as «ugar> coffee, 
tea, tobacco, &e. we may then be able to ap- 
proach more nearly to a rational conclusion. If 
it should turn out> as there is reason to believe, 
tbAi the raw materials, under the ultimsiite cul- 
ture, of the chief manufactures can be su{^lied 
from a very limited spate, say one country* for 
each, and that machinery, has arrived, or is ex- 
tensively arriving dt such an overwhelming inde- 
pendence of manual labour, that one country, 
say England, can manufacture more than suffi- 
cient cotton for the whole world'; and that ano- 
ther, France, with shortly to be e^xpected im- 
provements in her machinery, internal commu- 
nication, and systeni of cultivation, can glut the 

* Of course, by countvy in this sense, id meant such as 
are marked by natural boundaries. 
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world with silk and wine ; that America can do 
the same with raw cotton and rice, &c. &c. how 
are those other countries to fare^ which have pre- 
viously supplied a part of these to themselves or 
others, and which possess no other peculiarly 
favoured means of supplying some commodity to 
the general market ? If they can receive all they 
want from other countries without any employ- 
ment on their own account, what will be the 
value of property in those countries? How can 
industrious labour support itself there ? The de- 
mand for both would equally cease, and with it 
their value, and at the same time the means of 
the possessors of property and labour to buy 
imported articles. It would be an impossible 
case to buy when every source of wealth had 
fled. To a country thus situated, free trade, so 
far from being advantageous, must be positive de- 
struction. It might be sunk under water with 
less misery to its inhabitants; and yet many 
nations of the globe are so situated, that every 
essential thing of necessity and convenience they 
consume, might be obtained cheaper from some 
other place than they can themselves produce it. 

The truth is, that were there no unequal finan- 
cial difficulties, the inequality of population in 
different countries is so great, (and the cheapness 
of labour, (keteris paribus, being in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of population,) that those 
countries which, from a long enjoyment of civi- 
lization and liberty, had, with the^ aid of ma- 
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chinery, encouraged population to a pitch of 
superabundance, would be able to undersell others 
where labour was scarcer and dearer; and con- 
trariwise, where the barbarism of a country pre- 
vented the profitable employment of labour in 
any thing but the raw produce of the soil, labour 
might be so cheap as to undersell the labourer of 
a more civilized race ; and the other channels of 
industry in the country of the latter being filled, 
he (the civilized labourer,) must be checked in his 
progress onwards, or cast back to the condition 
of the barbarian, whose life, labour, and pro- 
perty, are of so little value to himself^ that he 
can dispose of them for almost nothing to others. 
And this advantage of producing cheaply may be 
by no means naturally peculiar to such barbarous 
country; but may arise from the absolute infe- 
riority and worthlessness of its own condition, or 
the comparative superiority of the more civilized 
one ; causes which would probably, in a short 
time, lose their force, and then the sufferers in 
the unequal contest would have suffered for 
nothing. 

Notwithstanding that it is said, upon some au- 
thority, that " every regulation to force industry 
into any particular channel is impolitic and inju- 
rious;" it is evident that new wants will occur 
first to those who are foremost in the march of 
civilization : but it by no means follows, that those 
to whom greater wants have first occurred will 
eventually be found the most apt in producing 
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them. After one country has been a century or 
two producing a commodity which it may itself 
have introduced to notice, another country may 
8[Nring into civilization with more natural facilities 
for sending it better and cheaper to markiet ; as 
American cotton displaced that of India. The 
population of old producers which had been 
superinduced and fostered by the inahufacture^ 
would, under free competition, be compelled to 
give way. It may be very impolitic to force a 
boy into any profession against his will; but 
when he has got through the uphill wcwrk of 
learning it, and is obtaining a decent return for 
his trouble, it would be rather hard to deprive 
him of his business altogether. 

Were there no inequality in population, skill, 
finances, and civilization, throughout the worid ; 
it might ostensibly appear imprudent in any 
country to force the production of goods, which 
could be had cheaper or better elsewhere; at 
all events, so long as there existed sufficient em* 
ployment for its population in other channels, 
(and further than that I am not prepared to speak 
as to its propriety). But when these equalities 
do not obtain, when other channels for industry 
are surfeited ; or when one country has only been 
overtaken by another in its facility of producing 
what the first country could supply cheaper 
hitherto ; it may be necessary to pause previous 
to so direct and sudden a conclusion, as that it 
is impolitic and imprudent to continue industry iu 
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a channel which could be filled at less expense 
from other sources. We know, for example's 
sake^ that Poland is not so far advanced in manu^ 
factures as England, and that its population, com* 
pared with its power of producing corn, is not so 
numerous : Poland, therefore, experiences a lower 
com price from its smaller demand for corn com* 
pared with the supply. The greater corn price of 
England, (independent of taxation,) arisen as it 
has from the producers of manufactured goods 
gradually demanding more corn, is a natural re- 
sult^ because of the relations between the num- 
ber of people and the quantity of corn in the 
English market having as gradually lost thdr 
ancient proportions. As manufacturing skill and 
the accumulation of capital advanced, the facility 
of producing goods became greater than the 
powers of consuming manufactured products in 
the country could keep pace with : an extension 
to the facility of consumption was then necessary ; 
the natural means of effecting this is by the 
greater demand for corn increasing the price, and 
thus stimulating the consuming powers of the 
possessors of land. The very consequence of ma- 
nufacturing skill is to bring an increased quantity 
of manufactured goods into the market, which 
necessarily produces a higher price of corn, if 
only because of the greater quantity of money 
thus introduced into the market ; but the causes 
above cited conspire to the same end. If the 
powers of consumption in the landed intenest, did 
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not receive the stimulus which seems the natural 
consequence from an increased demand for its 
produce, the increased productions of the manu- 
facturing interests would be curtailed of the most 
valuable as well as the most certain market it 
had, while the manufacturing labourer, in pro- 
portion to his productiveness, supposing no foreign 
outlet, must be worse paid. Moreover, a coun- 
try having arrived at a very perfect state of agri- 
cultural and manufjacturing industry, and a great 
population having been superinduced from these 
very circumstances; and a degree of luxury 
having grown up comparatively among all classes, 
compatible only with a state of accumulated 
wealth; is it like a law of Nature to let loose 
among these civilized labourers, who have ac- 
quired so many artificial wants distinct from a 
state of barbarism, (whose wants are the chief 
means of fostering manufacturing industry,) and 
who are capable of supplying themselves with 
food, to let loose the products of the earth from 
a country inhabited by a horde of barbarians, 
whose condition is so degraded that they receive 
no wages for their labour ; are, in many cases, in- 
capacitated from consuming even the smallest 
portion of the wheat they produce ; who, from 
being compelled to live almost entirely on fruits 
and herbs, have induced the will to continue 
such a custom ; who are ignorant of the refine- 
ment which the accumulation of wealth and the 
progress of manufactures introduce, and the price 
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of whose natural products have never experienced 
a rise correspondent and necessary to an im- 
proved state of existence; is it, I ask, like a 
law of just and benevolent Nature, to repay the 
better employment and rapid accumulation of the 
talent of the civilized nation, by lowering its 
people to the condition of the boors who have 
hidden their talent in the earth? The natural 
products of a barbarous country must of neces- 
sity be low in price ; there is wanting there the 
very cause and principle of increase of price — 
the progressively extending demand from a ma- 
nufacturing population, which has been fostered 
and bred by accumulated wealth from the land. 
The condition and the existence of the population 
of such a country, is of little value ; and the value 
of that which contributes to its support is natu- 
rally correspondent. The consequence of allow- 
ing products thus cheap, (from the cause of bar- 
barism,) to enter a country where the same 
products are high in price, (from the cause of 
civilization,) would be either totally to outsell 
the civilized producer, and thus deprive him of 
all means of existence ; or, by reducing his price, 
to curtail his mode of living to the savage state ; 
the very most advantageous expectation is, that 
it would create a sort of half way state in the 
condition of the two parties; all that the civilized 
man lost, might be gain to the savage ; all that 
the savage gained, would certainly be loss to the 
other. I have supposed, under the changes I 
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have been describing, no additional market for 
the sale of manufiau^tured goods, so great as to 
demand the emplojrment of an additional supply 
of workmen ; there would rather be a diminution 
of demand, because the few artificial wants of 
savages, would not equal the custom of those 
whose industry they had displaced^ who had 
acquired artificial wants; their consumption 
certainly could not keep pace with the daily 
increasing means of production firom improved 
mechanical skill, and the application of extrane* 
ous power. 

Is it not a fact, that, as a general rule, nations 
who export, or have exported com» are very low 
in the scale of civilization, in fact, on the eve of 
emancipating themselves from a state of bar- 
barity ; living on the lowest species of food, be-^ 
cause unable to purchase that which is their 
proper food ; but which the mercantile spirit of 
a company, or select few among them, hoard up, 
for the sake of exportation to other countries* In 
the days of barley bread, I believe England, 
(and, I think, Fleetwood backs me out,) was a 
com exporting coun^. Are not all nations to 
be supposed in the progress towards civilization? 
Then may we suppose a time arrived, when the 
population of each country shall consume the 
best of its own products ; or, if there be a sur- 
plus for a time, the most profitable investment 
will be found in some new domestic manu£atcture« 
Since, in the course of time, therefore, it would 
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appear, that each country will be sufficiently oc- 
cupied with the difficulty of providing food for 
its own people, what will be the fate of a popu- 
lation which, from extraneous sources, has been 
forced and fostered beyond the possible powers 
of its own soil to support ? I can compare it with 
nothing more hopeful than the family of a man, 
who, having lived on promissory notes, and mort- 
gaged his whole estate, has left his children to 
an inheritance of the refuse of post obits. 

Were France, with her present population, to 
be curtailed of supplying herself with any thing 
but silk and wine, which may occupy about 
4,000,000 of her 33,000,000 of population, the 
competition of the remainder would, at least, re- 
duce to penury that 4 ; or 6,000,000, to which the 
number of the silk and wine trade might be 
increased, by a larger foreign trade. Her growth 
t)f com, . . which, under its present system of cul ti* 
vation, caquires 21,000,000 people for 1 14,000,000 
acres, where 6,000,000 do the labour of 53,000,000 
acres in Britain, must, in a great measure, give 
way to a cheaper supply. England, take away its 
ta^es, x^ould provide it cheaper. It will scarcely 
be urged, that France, which supplies so much 
of the world's consumption in wine and silk, 
would more than double its present trade in those 
commodities, supposing other nations willing to 
receive them, particularly when the distress of 
her own people, thrown out of other employments, 
would discontinue their consumption. The result 
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would be similar in all countries where the popu- 
lation exceeded the demand for the production of 
their peculiarly favoured commodity or com- 
modities. 

During the transition from an artificial and 
complicated to a perfectly unfettered trade, indi- 
viduals, or individual trades, might profit to an 
enormous extent; some, perhaps, in proportion 
to the loss of their neighbours. But, unless the 
profit to individuals will compensate the loss to 
the nation, the nation must be considered before 
the individual. A man, by trading with a foreign 
country instead of his own, may increase the re- 
turns from his capital, we will say, 6 per cent., 
which, there can be no doubt, would make him 
5 per cent, richer than before : and if every man 
in the country could increase his profits by 5 per 
cent., there can be little doubt that that same 
nation would be most materially benefitted by 
such means, inasmuch as, in every active invest- 
ment of capital, the powers of forcing production 
would be increased 5 per cent, throughout. But 
if the gain of one trader or set of traders be a 
loss to the country, taken as a whole, the national 
interest assumes quite another aspect. Let us go 
into the detail of an imaginary case like this. 
Let us suppose that ^^ instead of the linen manu- 
facturer of Edinburgh exchanging his linen for 
the silks of London, he would exchange it for 
the silks of France," which, as they are cheaper, 
would bring him in a greater 4)rofit in the sale of 
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his imports. Then, (to go on with Mr. Ricardo^s 
own words,) ** instead of the silk manufacturer of 
London exchanging his silk for the linen of Edin- 
foourgh, he would exchange it for the linen of 
Germany." What would be the result of this 
alteration in the channel of our commerce? If 
the silk of France should come to England, and 
be sold cheaper than the London silk, the Lon- 
don silk trade would be destroyed. It is equally 
evident, that if the German linen should come 
to England, and be sold cheaper than the Edin- 
burgh linen, that the Edinburgh linen trade 
would be destroyed. If, however, the Edin- 
burgh linen manufacturer could get cheaper silk 
from France, and the London silk merchant could 
not get cheaper linen from Germany, then the 
Edinburgh manufacturer would receive a great 
profit from the cheapness of French silk; and 
then only one of these trades would be destroyed ; 
but if both silk could be obtained cheaper from 
France, and linen from Germany, then it is plain 
that both the London and Edinburgh manufac^ 
tures must be destroyed ; and the wealth which 
they produced to the nation would be lost, or 
have to be supplied by a foreign trade in other 
articles. Suppose, again, that instead of the cot- 
ton spinner of Manchester exchanging his cottons 
for the woollen goods of Leeds, he should ex- 
change them for woollen goods manufactured 
where wool was cheaper than in England, viz. 
Spain, Odessa, or Germany, the cotton spinner 
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of Manchester would individually profit by the 
cheapness of Spanish, German, or Odessa wool, 
but the Leeds manufacture would be destroyed. 
Suppose, again, that instead of the cotton spinner 
of Manchester exchanging his cottons for the 
corn of Norfolk, he should exchange it for the 
cheaper corn of Dantzic, there can be no doubt 
that, things remaining the same, he would thereby 
increase his profits, inasmuch as he would have 
more corn to sell in return; all which addition 
would be gain to him, except the little he would 
be obliged to undersell the Norfolk corn grower j 
what then is the Norfolk corn grower to do with 
hi$ corn ? By the previous reasonings the Norfolk 
corn would be undersold by the Dantzic, antd the 
Norfolk corn trade would be destroyed ; but if 
the Norfolk com grower could exchange his corn 
far cotton spun where it is grpwn, or where, if 
manufactures were introduced, they might be 
manufactured cheaper ; by a parity of reasoning, 
the Manchester cotton spinner woidd be under- 
sold and destroyed^ and so it would be od infi^ 
nitum, except in one^ two, or three staple CQiumo- 
dities ; and if the increased profits of those one 
or two staple commodities (from a foreign trade,) 
did not compensate for the lost profit^ of all the 
other trades which were destroyed ; the nation at 
large would be a loser precisely by the actual 
amount of the profits so lost and destroyed. The 
case may be exemplified as follows : Suppose the 
capital of the above named capitalists, viz. the 
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London silk merchant, the Edinburgh linen manu- 
facturer, the Leeds woollen manufacturer, the 
Norfc^k com grower, and the Manchester cotton 
spinner, to be £1,000,000. sterlkig each, i»id 
sappose tlmt, previous to any of them e»teriiigf 
into a fbreigii trade, the profits of each were 15 
per cent, on their capital, or £150,000. Then^ 
suppose, as we have shewn, that, by a foreign 
trade, the London and Edinburgh manufistctureis 
would be swamped by those of Germany a»d 
France, and that the Norfolk corn grower and the 
Leeds woollen manufacturer would be swamped 
by foreign eutom^s of the cotton spinier of 
Manchester, who, by this means, would gai& an 
increase^ir & per cent, on his capital of £),000,000j 
or £200,000. instead of £150,060. The increase 
t» the country would be £50,000. oa the cotton 
manufacture^ and the loss wo«ild be £150,000. on 
eacb of the others, viz* the London, Bdmb«^gh» 
Leeds, and Norfoik capitalists, or £600,000.; 
fipom whtdi deduct the £50,000. gain^ and there 
remains £550,000. out of £000,000. toss to the 
nation^ 

To this it sh^l) be objected, tlMit those four ca- 
pitals are not destroyed, but removedf to another 
investment, viz. cotton. But capital Baid out in 
improvements in taad would be a complete) sin-k 
of capital, if the produce of ^Nit land became 
unsaleable; moieover, in every trade there is a 
certain proportion of eirculatmg and a certain 
proportion of fixed ci^tal, the latter consisting 

n2 
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of tools, buildings, machinery, &c. (the ratio 
being generally about half and half, I believe). 
Now the tools and machinery requisite for one 
species of manufacture might not perhaps be ex- 
actly calculated, for the purposes of another ma- 
nufacture ; here then would be a greiat sinking 
of fixed capital. Besides, we must calculate for 
a reduction, under these circumstances^ in the 
increased profits of the cotton spinner from the 
competition of the fresh candidates, for cotton 
spinning, particularly if, as is most probable, 
they would overstock, the market of the world. 

It is always granted that to the particular indi- 
vidual gaining an increase of 5 per cent, by means 
of a foreign trade, there! would be an advantage of 
5.per cent., and that if. all the country could trade 
on the same principle of increase, there could be 
no doubt that all the country would be ben^tted 
to the' same extent. Let us, however,^ suppose 
ftuother case. Let thC; manufacturers of Blefuscu, 
and the corn gro.wers of Blefuscu, represent two 
individuals y and let Us suppose the capital of 
each to consist of £1,000,000. sterling, and that, 
in exchangin|)}their mutual products, they rwere 
in the habit of making a profit of 15 per cent, 
upon their capital, or £150,000. each._ Then 
suppose, that the manufacturers of Blefuscu should 
discover, that the corn of Lilliput was so nxuch 
cheaper than that of Blefuscu, that by exchanging 
their manufactures for Lilliputian com, they could 
obtain an increase of 5 pei: cent, in their profit. 
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The manufacturer of Blefuscu, if he took advan- 
tage of this circumstance, would thus be richer 
by £50,000. than before. Supposing, however, 
Blefuscu to be in such an artificial state from 
taxation, or other causes, as to prevent its corn 
growers from, competing with the com growers of 
Lilliput, the corn grower of Blefuscu would be 
annihilated, and £1,000,000. sterling capital 
would be lost to Blefuscu, which before had 
created an annual produce of £160>000. If, then, 
£150,000. be lost, and £50,000. only gained, the 
natural question arising in this place would be, 
how is the island of Blefuscu benefitted by this 
alteration in its commerce ? 

So long as the market can be considered unli- 
mited, it matters little how trade is arranged ; 
but when each country has raised up a sufficiency 
of population for the labour necessary to its own 
products, exclusive of machinery, of course every 
improvement iii machinery, and every displace- 
ment of a home product by a foreign one, goes to 
displace the means of existence to many. Nations 
possessing a proper complement of population 
previous to the overwhelming ingress of ma- 
chinery, must study to adapt themselves to, so 
novel a circumstance. To those countries, espe- 
cially if they be not much overpopulated, which 
are gifted with the powers of producing with pe- 
culiar facility some article of great and necessary 
demand, free trade would be the best specific, 
a complete newness of life; that labour, which 
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machinery had reitdered useless for their own 
¥r9LUts, would be rendered independent, at least, 
by new custom, from a wider source : but this 
would be at the expense of those who had been 
possessed of that custom belbre ; for the products 
of the earth are not so nicely balanced, ai^ so 
equally dispersed, over the face of it, as to -give 
to aU countries an aptitude for some commodity 
with 90 large a demand as to emj^y the whole 
of their labour. The five or six countries which 
0hall happen to be the pet children of Nature 
will absorb the custom of the principal conveni- 
ences of life. They would not, indeed, enjoy a 
monopoly among their own citizens, but a much 
mow grievous one would they have at the cost 
of the citizens of the world. The far better half 
i»f the world, at least in point of space and 
number, would pay the price of the monopoly of 
the othar half. Venice* and the Italian States, 
Carthage and Tyre, and the rest, were all advo- 
cates of free trade in their day ; not because they 
expected their commerce to be divided with oHiers, 
but that the commodities over which circum- 
stances had givai them a decided advantage 
might be freely received every where ; and that 

* It is well known 9 that while Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Ac 
Jiad the oommand of the ocean, diey (as Great Britain did in 
the late war,) fovoed all custcna into their own hands. It 
wsy be said, that we are stiU mistress of the seas; true; but 
dare we exercise our power for such a purpose ? The ramifi- 
ciitions of society are much more widely spread, — the links in 
the great chain are less fragile than some centuries ago. 
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they might have other things from every place at 
the cheapest possible rate. They wanted to sell 
at the dearest, and buy at the cheapest rate. In 
fact, the monopoly which they possessed was 
very agreeable to them ; but the world at large, 
having a different interest, found means of pre* 
venting it. And then what happened to them 
all? The population, fostered by the demand of 
the world, when that monopoly was over, being 
far too great for the internal necessities of these 
small states, were compelled to eat the bread of 
idleness, gradually absorbing the accumulated 
capital which had no immoveable means of in- 
vestment, and then ruin fell upon those places,* 
illustrating that saying of Admiral Mordinou, 

'* 'Hie ships from India formerly discharged their cargoes 
at Sueas bmt Jedda and Coseir are now the grand dep6ts 
ibr Indian commerce in the Red Sea, and Suez has conse- 
quently declined.'' (Madden.) Why did not the capital she 
must have accumulated during her prosperity remain with 
her? Bebaase, like all other places which have been de- 
pendent on extrinsic sources f<^ riches, she had fostered a 
population, whaoh, on h^ commerce being directed into 
another channel, were thrown for Subsistence oil the pos- 
sessors of capital. Thus the capital was either gradually 
absorbed, for want of the means and opportunity of re- 
producing it ; or it fled from such It tax to other countries ; for 
benevolence is not the most predominant organ in the dev6<« 
lopement of capital. I cannot but remark, that a nation run- 
ning headlong into a department of foreign trade to the 
neglect of her own, reminds me of the Alderman's principle 
of punch and turtle to-day,— head-rache and sickness to- 
morrow. 

♦ N 4 
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** Que la richesse d'une nation se calcule sur la 
maBse des capitaux immobilises ou .mis en re- 
serve." (p. 51, Bull. Univ., July, 1824,) and this 
is the best argument in &vour of the growing 
value of land, which thus beccHnes a matrix ex- 
panding ad libitum for that accumulati<m of cat- 
pital which is consequent on the progressive state, 
and which secured in an investment that must 
needs be permanent, is a sinking ftmd to meet 
national emergencies; but which loose and un- 
realized, and compelling competition to the de- 
struction of producers, is, as Lord Bacon well 
either judged or foresaw, *' the curse of in- 
dustry." 

Free trade gives an unreasonable advantage to 
those nations which, from being old in the $cale 
of civilization, have, from the influence of tinne, 
and free institutions, become skilful in mecha- 
nical art ; and yet, if temporary encouragement 
were allowed to other nations of later growth, 
they might have natural advantages that would 
soon overcome the impediments of previous expe- 
rience on the part of others. A new nation— 
i. e. one just emerging from a state of barbarism, 
has its head kept under water by the monopoly 
of already acquired advantages on the part of 
older nations; which being, perhaps, totally 
unconnected with it by the boundaries of Nature, 
can have no right of interference with its rising 
prosperity. By an apprenticeship of a few years 
to a particular species of industry, a nation, new 
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to manual arts, might bring itself, by exertion, 
to a state to compete on a par with the more 
advanced nations, and thus lay up for itself the 
riches consequent on the introduction of a hew 
source of employment for industry. Whereas, if the 
competition of the elder countries be . allowed full 
play during this probationary period, thus depriving 
the learners of the means of livelihood whilst their 
apprenticeship lasts, they must be compelled to 
surrender the acquisition of the knowledge neces- 
sary to their art, when a few years longer might 
raise them to an equality with their antagonists. 
In order to afford the possibility of a nation com- 
mencing the operations of manufacturing, some 
facilities must be given to the beginners-— which 
the free market of the world will not allow. 
Therefore, unless their own country will give 
protection to these beginners by means of prohi- 
bitary duties, they who might, eventually, be 
able to compete advantageously with the whole 
world, must, for want of, perhaps, a short tem- 
porary encouragement, be thrown back upon their 
ignorance, and remain useless members of society. 
The case of a two year old racing against an aged 
horse, which shall be ridden with equal weights, 
is really one of justice and moderation, compared 
with the one I have just described ; for the colt 
may become a horse without any deviation from 
the course of Nature, and in defiance of the supe- 
rior age of his early antagonist; but the young 
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manufacturer, in competition with the old one, 
who is possessed of the requisites of skill, machi- 
nery, and capital, but stands up for one moment to 
be knocked down the next. Even in an old- 
going manufacturing country, the young beginner 
can never pretend to compete with the old trader, 
but must first seek to learn his business, by serv- 
ing an apprenticeship under the auspices of a 
master possessed of capital and employment; 
by and by he becomes a journeyman, and accu- 
mulates a small capital from the saving of his 
virages, and then is in a condition to stand up 
s^inst the rivalry of others ; but in a new manu- 
facturing country, without protection for its inci- 
pient industry, no one can possibly become a 
master. There can, therefore, be no one to har- 
bour the apprentice. The helpless child, bereft 
of the fostering care of a parent, must, upon equal 
terms with men, be trampled under foot and 
destroyed. Is it more advantageous for a nation 
to submit for a few years to the sacrifice of a 
small rise in the price of an article of its con- 
sumption, in order to introduce the manufacture 
of it among its own people, thus creating a new 
employment for increasing numbers, and so lay- 
ing the foundation for future wealth? or is it 
better that the 50,000 original natives should have 
no stimulus to industry ? which is the only means 
of supporting themselves respectably, or of in- 
creasing their numbers, with a prospect of even- 
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tual wel^e.* To hope that a species of manu^ 
facture, which existed elsewhere, would not 
require protection on its introduction into another 
country, would be tantamount to expecting that 
a plant or animal from the tropics, could be 
transferred to a northern clime, and there flourish 
on an equality with others of native growth. 
That, by care, such a translation may be accom^ 
plished, many of our domestic plants and animals, 
apparently indigenous, but in reality originating 
from hotter countries, bear witness, f Exactly 

* ** Man and all his works are helpless ia infancy. The 
noblest then require the protection and nourishment of a parent. 
Seeing establishments in their greatness, we are apt to forget 
the humble beginning from which they liaTe risen ; but when 
traced to Iheir origm, it will be found that in every enlightmied 
gOTenunent tfaey haye been its nurslings in their infancy. In 
such goyenimentSy manufactures have been the favourite and 
almost peculiar objects of their protection : the history of all 
the manufacturing nations is full of proofs, that whenever a 
manufacture is in its infancy, it is protected by duties, boun- 
ties, and premiums on the article ; privileges, protection, and 
encouragement to the artisan ; until the manufacture has pro- 
gressed so as to supply the wants of the country. Then the 
exportation of the raw material, the importation of the manu- 
factured arttde, the emigration of the workmen, and the com- 
municatioa of the knowledge of the art, are prohibited under 
severe penalties, in some cases extending to the forfeiture of 
Kfe. The history of none of these nations can furnish an in- 
stance of a manufacture being left to take care of itself, or of 
its success when unaided by government," Report of Harris- 
burg Conventkm. 

t When we see the various productions in this and other 
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what has happened to nearly the whole race of 
American Indians, would be re-acted, in case of 
the countries which, from age in civilization, are 
skilful in art and manufactures, being allowed 
free commercial ingress into countries inexpe- 
rienced in them. The one was a free trade in 
civilization itself, the other would be a free trade 
in the arts of civilization. It may, perhaps, be 
said, that civilization must be beneficial at any 
price, and that the example of it must, eventually, 
ensure it even among savages. Who can deny 
the blessings of civilization ? None. But if 
the rashness of the physician kill the patient, 
what are the blessings of medicine to him? The 
truth is the basis of success in all cases of reform ; 
religious, moral, or commercial^ rests on an immu- 
table principle of the human mind. By a care- 
ful preparation, by a gentle insinuation, by that 
delicate blending so beautiful in Nature herself, 
great principles have been inculcated, and have 
thriven : by sudden compulsion — ^never. What 
account will they give of civilization, tliey who 
were the victims of Pizarro, and of the hellhounds 

countries which are not indigenous, and when we know how 
many hare been naturalized contrary to expectation, the idea 
suggests itself that there may be scarcely any limit to this 
transfer 'of products; so that each nation, with natural boun- 
daries, may become erentually, in a great measure, independ- 
ent of extraneous raw material. The naturalization in France, 
by M. Ternaux, of the Thibet goats from the plains of Khingiz, 
which furnish the material of the Cashmere shawls, is the 
latest surprise on the world perhaps in this respect. 
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usurping the paternal sway of Columbus ? Why 
are the moral sentiments granted to humanity? 
Why does not the savage Indian, according to 
the dictates of unbridled competition, seize on the 
infant's portion, which is surely within his grasp ? 
and if he did! what would be the consequence 
to the child, whose only argument would be, a 
vested interest in life ? It would be that of the 
newly civilized country described above, the 
defence of whose people is also a vested interest 
in the country of their birth. Either the feelings 
of the parent towards the child are false to Nature, 
and an universal scramble is correct ; or parental 
affection is for some useful purpose, and a limit 
must be attached to the principle of competition. 
. As the introduction of youth to manhood is 
gradual, every improvement offered to manhood 
itself retains this law as a condition of success. 
Therefore, whether a change be proposed for an 
extension of freedom in trade, or a curtailment of 
it, the process should be equally gradual, propor- 
tionate to the extent of the vested interests whiah 
would be inevitable sufferers by a sudden change. 
France is, perhaps, an example of a too quick, or 
rather too extensive transition at one time in her 
commercial policy towards restriction ; England 
the other way. France could better bear the free 
system than England, because she has more 
natural advantages, and fewer acquired ones ; the 
chief superiority of Great Britain consisting in the 
growth of capital and skill from an artificial source, 
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priority in the race of freedom of aetioto, which has 
given birth to a countless multitude of interests 
which must sink before the competition of those 
countries where liberty has been grafted on greater 
natural advantages. 

Beyond doubt, free trade would, for a time, 
be favourably entertained by a country on which 
Nature had bestowed the monthly of some raw 
material of large essential demand, provided its 
population were not pre-occupied with any but 
this staple commodity; because it would usurp 
the custom of other nations : but this very cause 
of advantage to the new nation, ib a suflB- 
cient reason why an old overpopulated country 
should not be satisfied with it.* If a free- 
trading country does not get more by its free 
trade than it could at home without it, it is of no 
use; if it does get more, then that is an abstrac- 
tion of profit from some other part of the world : 
a loss which will not, in the long run, be borne 
by the rest of the world, unless other occupations 
spring up for the labour displaced ; at least, if the 

* America could and would have exported com in great 
quantities to Europe, but Europe could not affdrd the dis- 
placem^it of its own labour on this aceotint; therefore tiie 
superaumary agriculturists of America were obliged to betake 
themselyea to manufacture for an employment. Children will 
coma where there is food ; but as not nearly all are required 
to produce food, the rest must be occupied in something which 
will bring a satisfaction to those who do produce the food, 
ft>r their labour. 
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whole surface of the globe, and ]H>t particular 
spots only, be to be inhabited. Countries just on 
the eve of populating them^lves have> however, 
this great advantage over old-going ones, that 
they can frame laws to p^rovlde against the too 
quick supply of population. The old countries, 
not foreseeing the rapid strides which machinery 
has made of late years, have been overtaken by it, 
and their population must shortly be mastered 
through its influence. As rail-roads and canals do 
diminish the demand for horse power, so will 
steam and machinery that for man power ; and 
hence a country which is peopling itself only in 
reference to machinery,, must have fewer draw- 
backs^ and less distress, than a country that has 
fostered a population for its manual services, for 
wtuch machinery causes a diminishing demand. 

Whatever may be said in favour of agrk^ultural 
countries furnishing com alone i and mtanufactur- 
ing countries merely manufactures ; it ^strikes me, 
that Nature herself furnishes too much of the 
labour in agriculture to allow sufficient employ- 
ment to the population, which, from the procreaj- 
tive tendency, must be consequent on a thriving 
stable of agriculture. Whereas manufactures, 
which are purely the result of human labour, 
become a most useful adjunct to agriculture, as 
they give employment to sup^numerary hands ; 
which are supernumerary, because every indus^ 
trious man, on the average, produces more thaji 
hQ consumes ; it is estimated at four times. Sure 
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do I feel, that if population go on increasing with 
machinery in its van, it is not one or two peculiar 
species of industry that will suffice for the employ- 
ment of a highly peopled kingdom; and Hume 
coincides in this opinion : '* Any people," says he, 
** is happier who possess a variety of manufactures 
than if they enjoyed one single great manufacture, 
in which they are all employed. Their situation 
is less precarious ; and they will feel less sensibly 
those revolutions and uncertainties to which every 
particular branch of commerce will always be ex- 
posed." It may be observed of free trade, that it 
carries with it the objection of denying the means 
of filling all those small interstices, (small indivi- 
dually, collectively large) apart from the great 
staple trade of a country, which afford occupation 
to those growing supernumeraries in a population 
who cannot find employment in the great trade 
itself. There are many of the smaller items in a 
farmer's profits, derived from minor sources in his 
business, which, were the whole attention of a sepa- 
rate capitalist directed to them, would deprive him 
of such profit ; and yet the labour so employed by 
the farmer would be otherwise wasted. It is the 
same with the trade of a country at large ;^ — ^there 
are many small items, that accumulated, make a 
large national profit ; which free trade would go 
directly to destroy. 

The ultimate desideratum will be found, I think, 
to be in every country, variety of employment. 
And every discoverer of a new mode of industry 
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will be the source of a welcome investment for the 
industry of his country ; for the introduction of a 
flew species of manufacture into a country, is the 
supply of so much capital to the labourer, par- 
ticularly in a nation where labour is in excess 
of the demand. If this be true, they who are the 
cause of an abstraction of any species of industry 
from a country where labour is superabundant, with- 
out supplying its place with some other equivalent 
investment for its industry, are ,the reverse of 
benefactors to that nation. Before any kind of 
labour can be dismissed from an old occupation 
with advantage, future employment must be se- 
cured to it. A man will not voluntarily submit 
to a compulsory exchange even of his property; 
he will fight before he relinquish it at discretion^ 
This is a difficulty which must ever operate against 
freedom of trade in all countries, which have 
grown to fit particular circumstances. In a new 
country, where labourers were in demand, it 
would answer extremely well, that every thing 
should be procured at the lowest price from the 
cheapest market; because no danger would be 
incurred there of impelling labour into idleness. 
But when, in such country, the population had 
advanced to that point, always sooner or later 
obtaining^ when the labourer, instead of being 
sought, must condescend to seek employment, 
he must find it in some species of industry or 
other. When he has existed for years in one 
particular occupation; if the labour which before 
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supported him, be imported in the shape of goods 
from any other quarter, he loses his former means 
of existence: nor are the chances in a highly 
populous country, by any means promising for 
his obtaining employment in any other direction. 
The principal article of British exports is cotton, 
the introduction of which manufacture, at its 
present cheap rate, has* interfered coni^iderably 
with the prosperity of the much more real staple 
of England, the woollen manufacture. Great 
Britain has no natural peculiar aptitude for work- 
ing up cotton : enterprize, steam, coal, capital, 
machinery, were, it is true, for a length of years, 
her own ; the reward of an early career in liberty ; 
but they were not to be exclusive for ever ; the 
advantages flowing from security to industrious 
capital, served as a beacon to incite emulation 
in others ; and as the imitative powers far exceed 
in rapidity of progress those of the inventive, the 
prototype cannot for long sustain its proud pre- 
eminence: at. least, the distance between must 
sensibly diminish. Other nations, which were 
once as nothing in the manufacturing scale, have 
cleared the horizon, and obtained a place on the 
vantage ground, and are now fast aspiring to the 
career of Britain. France, for instance; even* in 
what has of late years been considered the pe- 
culiar department of Britain, has, since 1816, 

* Our woollen exports, in 1819, were £6,734,990.; de- 
clared value, in 1828, £4,M4,370. 
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advanced in the ratio of 310 to 270 more rapidly 
'in the cotton trade than we. India (good govern- 
ment encouraging her cotton growth) may, in 
the long run, America, with her cotton, . and 
mountains of coal, must soon, divide, and ulti- 
mately absorb this the principal of our foreign 
exports. 

We ought, perhaps, to receive the evidence with 
a few grains of allowance ; but until we know 
to the contrary, have no right professedly to dis- 
believe that part of the Report of the proceedings 
at the General Convention at Harrisburg, held 
1827-8, which declares as follows: — " We have 
before us the London * Trade List,' of the 26th 
of June, 1827, the most celebrated > authentic, and 
extensive exhibit of commercial operations, which 
is published in the world. In this * twist' brown 
yarui No. 20, is put down at 18^.; I6s. 6d.; 
15s. Ad. ; and 14^. Ad. ; being for the first, second, 
third, and fourth qualities, average 16^. O^d. for a 
package of 10 pounds; 3 dollars, 56 cents, or 35 
cents, 6 mills, per pound ; and without drawback 
on exportation being allowed, as is shown in the 
list. But the present regular selling price of 
No. 20 * twist,' in the United States, of a quality 
as good as the first in England, or, surely superior 
to the second, is 34 cents per pound, with five 
per cent, discount, 3 dollars, 23 cents, for 10 
pounds, or 14^. Qd. sterling, or 3:| c^nts less per 
pound than the medium price, though excelling 
the second quality, if not equal to the first, which^ 

o 3 
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however, we are assured that it is. This is a 
difference of ten per cent, in favour of American 
cotton yarn ! With this plain exhibit, it may be 
certainly expected, that we shall export millions 
on millions of pounds of cotton yarn, and rival 
the British in that business,' as we do in goods 
made out of it, as soon as the capacity of our 
manufacturers shall pass beyond the demand for 
cotton cloths, of which last, at present, there is a 
scarcity, because of the export, though not much 
advanced in price. There are very few lots of 
100 bales of goods now remaining in * first hands,' 
for the home demand is extending, and the foreign 
one increasing faster than more perfect machinery 
(and more of it) can supply. But the domestic 
competition will soon regulate this. We have 
water power, or iron and coal, ingenious artizans, 
and industrious people, and the days of British 
monopoly in the manufacture of our own raw ma- 
terial are numbered." — Page 69 of the Report of 
the Harrishurg Convention. 

The most fkvourable aspect which this evidence 
can assume, is, that the supply of cotton to the 
general market from Great Britain, will at least be 
disputed. The mountains of coal, which have 
but to be sliced off, and led away from the hills* 

* Mountains of coal exist in the State of Pensylvania ; and 
the people of the growing manufacturing town of Pittsburgh, 
cut it out of the hills with as much facility as they would bring 
iiway an equal weight of dirt. 

Cowper's ** Notions of the Americans." 
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of Pittsburgh, would lead us to a more unpromising 
conclusion ; for the increasing depth of our coal 
mines must gradually enhance the difficulty of 
obtaining it, leaving the supply of fuel, which 
is of the last importance in manufactures, of so 
much easier access to America.* 

What pretensions, then, has Great Britain to de- 
pend for the riches of her revenue on external 
sources? Is it machinery? A cotton, or a rice 
ground, cannot be exported, because the climate 
cannot be exported. They are peculiarities of par- 
ticularly favoured countries. Machinery, in its pre- 
sent state of excellence, may have cost England 
some centuries ; and if other countries could not 
attain to it, if mechanical ingenuity, if manual skill, 
were the property of England alone, we might have 
equal reason to expect this adopted staple to remain 
secure to us, as natural staples do with their pecu- 
liar countries; and our engineers, on the strength 
of a conviction to this effect, would have us ex- 
port machinery. Would the Americans or Cubans 
part with their cotton, rice, or sugar grounds, if 
they could help it? Then why should we part 
with our machinery ? Will the sale of machines 
compensate for the loss to the labourer at home, 
when foreign labourers shall work them instead of 

' * Professor Leslie, upon a computation of the coal fields in 
this country, compared with the demand for it from manufac- 
tures, and other sources, states the probable supply as con- 
tinuing not more than 200 years. 

O 3 
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himself? If we have made a natural out of an arti- 
ficial advantage, we should try to make it as sta- 
tionary as other natural advantages ; for the benefit 
of exporting a little machinery would certainly be 
a loss to the country at large, compared with the 
value of the products of that machinery manufac- 
tured at home, i.e. compared with the exclusive- 
ness which such machinery might award to 
British products. But the truth is, and it cannot 
be concealed, our machinery cannot remain a 
secret ; it will fly abroad in spite of us : the engi- 
neers examined in the Select Committee on Arti- 
zans and Machinery (1824) all agree that it is 
smuggled where it is not allowed ; and the Custom 
House Officers acknowledge their inability to 
prevent it : moreover, the Evidence proceeds to say, 
notwithstanding what has been said to the con- 
trary, that machines can be made perfectly from 
d!rawings which are constantly sent abroad in 
periodical publications.* This proves machinery 
no natural advantage, and exhibits England in a 
light so far unfavourable to free trade; for no 
nation can profitably form part of a free trade 
convention, unless it can furnish from its owyi 
internal resources some commodity or commo- 
dities peculiar to itself, which it can exchange 

' * ''Even a man who does not understand a kord of £nglishj^ 
would be able to fabricate machines ftrom the drawings pub- 
lished by the Society of Arts." 

Evidence before the Committee ou Jtfachinery, &c. 
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with other countries, for commodities peculiar to 
them.* 

Free trade must certainly be confessed to be 
the province of countries possessing the power of 
supplying commodities exclusively their own. 
England is one of the last places to boast of 
such : her advantages are all artificial, and ac- 
quired, at the cost either of experience, or a 
long course which liberty has allowed to her in- 
genuity ; for which she has no patent for the ex- 
clusive use; while the advantages of many other 
countries are natural, immoveable, and at small 
comparative cost. Coal, iron, canals, machinery, 
mechanical genius, capital: — all these America, 
a flourishing scion from the same stock of liberty, 
has in abundance, but the last ; which however 
^ill soon come either from internal or external 

* The inordinate cheapness of our manufactured goods has, 

for a moment, concealed from view the gradual independence 

of other nations of our supply of commodities. " Our trade 

with Turkey," says that intelligent traveller, Mr. Madden, 

<* has been long declining: in the rei^nof Queen Anne, we 

had twenty-five merchants in Constantinople ; we have now 

about half that number. Our shipping gets no employment 

in the Archipelago ; for one English vessel that gets a freight 

to Candia, or from it, the Consul told me, there were twenty 

Austrian. Our cloths are no longer in request in the Turkish 

niarkets; the German cloths, though coarse, are cheap, and 

suit the people better. The Dutch supply the market with 

arms; (we oqce did so exclusively). And even in printed 

calicoes and muslins, we now divide the trade with the Swiss; 

the colours of their goods are brighter, and more esteemed 

than ours." . 

O 4 
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sources. England has plenty to dispose of at a 
low rate to the highest bidder. 

And not in America* alone does the disposition 
exist to produce machinery. Besides those of 
France, conducted by English workmen, it may 
be well to mention the manufactoryf of Mr. Cock- 
erell, of Liege, (an Engineer who went out from 
Manchester, and has realized an immense fortune,) 
who has been almost exclusively employed for 
27 years in making machinery for cotton and 
woollen manufacturers. He has one manufactory 
at Liege, the other at Sarang, (four miles off) : — 
that at the latter place covers about seven acres of 
ground ; that at Liege contains a large iron mill, 
and an immense colliery, all on the same premises. 
They employ 5 or 600 people. 

With respect to the quality of continental iron,;}; 

* Committee on Artizans and Machinery. — In the event of 
the laws remaining as they now are, would foreign nations in 
Europe soon be able to supply themselves, and America also, 
with that machinery, and those tools, which our laws prohibit 
the exportation of? Mr. John Martineau — " Certainly, if the 
laws remain unrepealed and strictly adhered to, that must 
necessarily be the case." 

t Committee on Artizans and Machinery, February, 1824. 

X France is very rich in iron mines; her mountains^ the 
Ardennes, Vosges, Juna, Puy de Dome, Pyrenees, &c., all 
abound with this mineral ; and the fields of coal in France are 
said to be inexhaustible, and the collieries very numerous. 
They are to be found near the banks of the AUier; near 
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which has been so much under-rated, Mr. Mauds- 
lay gave the following answer to a question put to 
him in the Committee above mentioned. " Is the 
quality of foreign iron inferior to the quality of En- 
glish iron, supposing the ore to be equally well 
smelted ?" Mr. M. " I do not think that it is so 
generally, because a great deal of the iron ore on 
the Continent is as good as any we can get here, 
but the want of a competent knowledge of smelt- 
ing produces a very bad article." ** What is the 
. quality of French bar iron ?" Mr. Alexander Gal- 
loway, perhaps the most valuable evidence exa- 
mined, was asked in the Committee. " Their bar 
iron is not quite so good for many purposes as our 
bar iron, but it has all the natural characteristics 
of being equal to any thing we possess, under an 
improved manufacture.* 

In reference to the progress of France in ma- 
Valenciennes, and Lisle ; in the department du Piiy de Dome, 
de 1' Avignon, du Cauter, and in many other places. . Many 
of them, however, are not worked, owing to the difficulty of 
carrying the coal away when brought to the surface." 

Quarterly Review. 
** In great Britain, in 1827, 690,000 tons of iron were cast, 
and the value of the iron trade was upwards of £6,000,000. 
sterling, exclusive of fine goods. The number of tons of cast 
iron made in France, in 1827, was 200,000; and its iron 
manufactures yield an annual produce of af3,000,000." 

Review of M. Blanqui, and M. St. Cricq's Discourses. 

* Report of Artizans and Machinery, page 22. On Swedish 
iron. — '* Swedish iron is highly carbonized, and, consequently, 
Is in a very forward state for conversion into steel. Many 
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chinery, it may be useful to extract part of Mr. 
Galloway's evidence. ** I visited not less than 
twenty or thirty manufactories in France that 
were employed on machines of various classes^ 
and I there saw,* in 1818, many of the very arti- 
cles making, that I had refused to make in 1816, 
in consequence of our prohibitory laws, and made 
by the very individuals who had applied to me.*' 
'* I very minutely examined their manufacture of 
iron, steel, copper, brass, lead, and zinc, in all the 
varieties in which those metals were used; and 

people in this country entertain ft notion that good steel cannot 
be made from English iron ; that is a very incorrect notion. 
It cannot be made at the same expense as from Swedish iron, 
but 1 am sure that the extensive introduction of iron into all 
the purposes of life, will make wood more plentiful, 4U|d that 
we shall, in that case, very soon, from our iron, make as good 
steel as any foreign iron. A piece of Swedish irpn will stand 
a much greater strain, or take a much greater power to pull it 
asunder: it is i not so well calculated for tyibration as the 
English iron. Twenty-three years i^o, when I began busi- 
ness, I used nothing but Swedish iron ; w^ then, worked it a 
great deal better than we were able to work the English, iron ; 
and as English iron has a grain, whenever we worked against 
the grain, the unavoidable consequence was, to ^plit it : we 
imputed the failure to the quality of iron, nUbher than to our 
want of judgment. I use, in bar iron, perhaps, from 100 to 
150 tons a year, and I have never.. bought for these fifteen 
years one ounce of foreign iron; and there; are very few pur- 
poses to which iron can, be applied, to which. English iron may 
not be profitably and usefully applied. The use of our own 
iron has supers^ed^in a, prodigious degree, all other iron." 

lyir. Alexander Galloway. 
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the result of that examination was, that it asto- 
nished me at the progress France had, in five 
years, made in every branch of manufacture, par- 
ticularly in their bar and sheet iron, sheet steel, 
copper of every class; together with brass. There 
were such specimens of excellence as I have never 
seen surpassed in this country." ** I think the 
operation of our machinery prohibitory laws has 
made France a perfect mechanical rival to us." 
'' Nothing that we are capable now of doing can 
possibly prevent France, if she only does what she 
has done in the last five years, from being as suc- 
cessful a rival in that department as we need fear. 
I should say, if I were a Grerman or an American, 
it would be a matter of perfect indifference to me, 
if I wanted a cotton machine, whether I bought 
it at Paris or Manchester, except as to its price, 
bedause they are as well made in France as we 
are in the habit of making such machines." " I 
understand there are very considerable manufac- 
tories in many parts of Germany, and in Russia; 
indeed Lhave much reason to say so, because I 
supplied a considerable quantity of permitted ma- 
chinery to Russia, and the prohibited part they 
have since made for themselves; for Monday 
brought me a communication^ where I had for- 
merly given an estimate of £12,000. for some ma- 
chinery; which they have silica manufactured for 
themselves." ' ^* My foreman, along with many 
English workmen, were enticed to Russia. I 
know well enough there are many manufactories 
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established near Petersburgh ; there is a gentle- 
man whom I furnished with a considerable quan- 
tity of turning machinery and saw mills, several 
years ago; I understand he has a manufactory, 
in which 5 or 600, or 1000 men, are at this time 
employed. Mr. Thorowgood, who has the super- 
intendence of the government works at Peters- 
burgh, was in my employ." ** A great many of the 
most considerable manufactories in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris are conducted by Englishmen ; at 
Chaillot, at Charenton, and several on the banks 
of the Seine, where from 1000 to 1200 engineers 
are employed ; and I have no doubt that in Paris 
alone there are from 3000 to 4000 working engi- 
neers." ** I do not think France would be in a 
condition, with reference to her present situation, 
for any considerable foreign supply for five or six 
years ; but after that period I think she would be 
quite adequate to foreign orders. All the machines 
generating in France embrace all the most recent 
improvements as to accuracy and durability, which 
have characterised, perhaps, the last fifteen years 
of England ; they are beginning, where we have 
left off. All their frames for machinery, that used 
to be made in wood, are now fabricated in iron." 
.'* The manufacture of machinery is not confined 
to the neighbourhood of Paris, it is very exten- 
sively going on over the whole of France : at Lyons 
they are making immense progress; at Rouen, 
Abbeville, and many other places ; also . at Or- 
leans; there are considerable manufactories in 
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eax:h of those neighbourhoods." *' The amount 
of labour on machinery is considerably more in 
proportion than the labour on most other articles 
of our export. In many cases, in our coarse works, 
or most bulky, we generally reckon three-fifths 
of the price of every machine is in fact for jour- 
neymen's wages ; while two-fifths are left to stand 
up for the purchase of the material, for the use of 
tools and utensils, and also for pi:ofit ; but in the 
finer works we consider the wages to be seven- 
tenths of the price of every article." '* Wages 
are higher in London than Paris; but I have 
heard from Englishmen who work at Paris, that 
the difference is not so great in the expenses of 
living, if they indulge in English habits.'' ** As 
far as my knowledge extends, to persons carrying 
on works in France, I have never witnessed a 
want of capital ; and capital is much easier ob- 
tained there for mechanical speculation, than 
perhaps in this country at this time; there is a 
great predilection among the French for engineer- 
ing; there is an amazing predilection among all 
classes of Frenchmen for English machines, and 
it is very difficult to unsettle them upon this 
point ; I am quite sure that- if I were to open a 
shop in Paris, and if the fact was not generally 
known to the public there, and that I was to state 
that the machinery came from England, it would 
fetch a better price from that circumstance ; they 
have a great opinion of English capability, and 
deservedly so; we are superior to them considera- 
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Wy y6t> although they are running us very hard 
in this branch of our manufacture." " But I 
think the repeal of our law prohibiting the export 
of machinery as it respects France, would be ra- 
ther a day after the fair." " There is an immense 
loss attending the making experiments, with a 
view to improve machinery; there is hardly a 
machine that ever we make that has not been 
reduced to the test of practical operation, however 
simple or however correct in its principles, but 
what requires an immense degree of experience to 
bring into practical operation, so as to be worked 
by ordinary workmen." '* I should think, speak- 
ing of the cotton machinery and many other 
branches, there is a difference of 30 per cent, in 
favour of England over France ; that we can make 
them 30 per cent, cheaper than they can in that 
country." 

Price, however, is the only solid basis on which 
to found calculation on this subject; and it will 
be well to direct our attention to the reasons for 
its being higher in France than England. Mr. 
Martineau, in his evidence in favour of the 
superiority of English machinery, says: — '* My 
reasons principally consist in the natural advan- 
tages that England possesses, from the circum- 
stance of the iron stone and coal* being in- 

• «* Within the last three or four years/ there have been dis- 
covered in the departments of Gard and Aveyron, coal pits, of 
more or less extent, close to abundant strata of iron ore of 
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variably found in the same spot, and thus affording 
a means of manufacturing iron at a cheap rate ; 
the talent and ingenuity of the workmen; the 
immense spare capital we have in this country; 
the circumstance of our canals and rail roads, 
already' established, enabling us to bring the 
raw material from the interior of the country al 
a very low rate." We shall find, out of these 
advantages, that where France chiefly fails, and 
what forms the most serious obstacles to her cheap 
manufacture of machinery, is, as we have* be- 

excellent quality." — Report of the French Commission of 
Enquiry on Commerce and Manufactures. 

Paris, Feb. 7, 1829. '' I send a small map of France, 
on which I have sketched eleven coal fields. All the coal 
fields in the south are associated with iron stone, or iron stone 
is found close to them ih abundance. There are about ten 
coal fields in addition to those I have drawn on the map, so 
that France is, in fact, extremely rich in coal and iron. A 
little British enterprise is alone wanting, (and an alteration of 
the law with respect to mines,) to render France most powerful 
in every thing relating to the production of iron and coal; 
There is one field alone that would foe sufficient to supply all 
Europe with ircm, and all France with coal ; it is at Creusot, 
near the eastern boundary. From this field, coal and iron 
can be transported, by water to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the German Ocean, and nearly through all France." 
— Communication from a Scotch Civil Engineer to the Editors 
of the Scotsman. 

* << The French, in 1826, spun nearly as many pounds of 
cotton as Britain did in 1816, viz. 80,000,000/6. 

*^ The calicoes of Baron Vavoshur sell for 7d. a yard ; simi- 
lar British, sell for 5rf. 
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fore mentioned, the inferior state of her internal 
communications. When we learn that a great 
amount of goods are obliged to be carried many 
miles on horseback;* that there are £44,160,000. 
less applied, to canals, and nine times less to roads 
in France than England;! and that all minerals 
there, wherever found, belong to the Crown, — ^we 
shall not only not be surprised at the dearness 
of commodities of French manufacture, but wonder 
how they accomplish so much cheapness in spite 
of the many obstacles to it; obstacles, howeyer, 
easily removed, for the difficulty of a backward 
state of communication is far from insupera- 
ble. To bring the canals of France to an 'equality 
with those of England, it was estimated, some- 

** The corderoy, velveteen, and fustians, of Troyes, well 
suited for labourers' and soldiers' clothing, are now so low, that 
trowsers can be made of them for 4} francs. 

** M. M. Basile and Co., of Versailles, have rivalled England 
in printed muslins for dresses, and excelled her in the quality 
as well as cheapness of worked muslin, with a chamois co- 
loured ground. 

** The increase of the French and English cotton manufac- 
tures, for the last 14 years, have been as about 310 the former, 
and 270 the latter."- - Discourses of M*. C. Cricq, and 
M. Blanqui, on French Produce and Industry^ 

* The raw cotton is transported by land (very bad roads) 
from Havre to Alsace, a distance of 440 miles ; and the manu- 
factured article is sent in Caravans to Paris, upwards of 400 
miles. 

t Dupin (Force Commerciale) states, that France, with a 
superficies three times as great as that of England, only allows 
one- third as much for the roads. 
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time ago, by a commission appointed for that 
purpose, that £44,160,000. would be required: 
canals are now cutting, which will be of great 
consequence to trade. The chief fear is the bad 
supply of water throughout France. In the winter 
the current is too strong: in the summer the 
water is deficient; even the Garonne, above 
Bourdeaiix, and the Seine, above Rouen, labour 
under these disadvantages. Rail-ways would be 
a better speculation, perhaps. 

It would be an excellent measure of the French 
Government * to layf out a few millions annually 
in such undertakings ; there is no calculating the 
eventual benefit, should they do so. It is not, 

* French Roads, — The official part of the Moniteur con- 
tained a report lately, fiUing six columns, from the Minister of 
the Interior, to the King, respecting the state of the roads in 
France, and the best means of completing and repairing them. 
The Moniteur states, that the total length of the roads, called 
the Koyal roads, is about 8,631| leagues ; that only 4,205 
leagues are in good condition ; that 3,166^ leagues want re- 
pairing ; there are 814^ leagues to complete, and 446 to open. 
The roads to be repaired would cost . . £2,700,000 

To be completed 1,770,000 

. To be opened 1,400^000 



■p- 



Total , .. £5,870,000 

I « 

t *^- There are constructed, or now constructing, 3508 miles 
of canal and rail road, in the United States. Most of this 
communication is made by the public authorities — not more 
than one-fourth by companies ; and as far as experience speaks, 
we are warranted, in saying, it will generally yield interest on 
expenditure." — Ai^^rican Quarterly Review, 
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that either coal or iron are really wanting in 
France, but that the means for their conveyance 
away ar^ wanting.* As to mechanical ingenuity, 
we may strike a balance between the artizans of 
the two countries. And for capital, if that be 
wanting, it will, more than any other article of 
commerce, fly to the void which is unfilled. It 
is> at present, the chief staple of England, and 
its surest export. It wants no soil for vegetation 
but good government, and then nothing in nature 
is of so prolific growth. 

But if France! has not all our advantages, what 
shall we say to the United States of Anaerica? 
Her enterprise, her internal communications,:}; are 

• When we coDsider that two-thhrds, or ^1^000,000 of the 
32,000,000 of France, are employed in agriculture ; and when 
we consider the improvements in agriculture made elsewhere, 
but neglected there, it is evident that the numl>ers which may 
be spared from the agriculture of France, will gh to swell the 
list of competitors in the race of manufactures. 

British silk exports, are as one to twenty of French ; the 
French cotton exports, are as one to ten of British. 

t To the natural advantages, must be added, the situation 
oi France. Throu^ the low countries, ^he can widi ease 
transmit ber manufactures to tiie whole df Germany ; and, 
placed upon the Mediterranean, the Bay of Biscay, and the 
English Channel, she has a ready intercourse with Italy, 
Naples, end Egypt, for impost of «ilk andoottoii:; with Spain 
for jthat of the fine Menno wool ; indeed, with all 4part8 of 
the world, for 6v«ry species of merchandize."— ^Quarterly 
Review. 

X " The average cost per mile of our canab, \n about 
13,000, and our rail roads 20,0Q0-dollars, whilst similar works 
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equal 9 if not superior to our own ; her means of 
procuring coal certainly far superior; and then, 
with our surplus capital added to her own, how long 
shall we boast of 6ur superiority ? It is astonishing 
how quick is the growth of machinery, and how 
shortly a nation may supply itself with an article 
of manufacture. " The production of cotton was 
only introduced into Egypt a few years ago. The 
first year of its cultivation only 60 bags were 
produced; the second, 50,000; the third, 120,000; 
and, in 1824, 140,000."* 

in £iigland have cost about as many pounds. Our population 
of 12^000,000, have attempted one-fourth more tlian England 
with 23,000,000, and infinitely more than the population of 
the Continent of £urop« : according to the population, we are 
doing nearly as much again as England; and if we take, 
abstractedly, the work of New York, she has done, propor- 
tioDably te her population^ eight times as much as England ; 
and yet we speak -confidently of more than doubling ail this 
within lO years. Already we have actually projected, sur- 
veyed, and ascertained the cost and practicability of 4000 miles 
iBore j0f artificial communication." — American Quarterly Re- 
view, 

* ^* There is/' says Maddw, *' a peculiar constitution of 
the atmosphere in Egypt, which corrodes all implements made 
of iron, by means of the saline particles suspended to it ; and 
the interstices of the machinery are clogged up with sand. 
Wheiever a southerly or easterly wind blows, there ts no 
keepMKg ihe sand put ; during a ][CanjBiii, I have Uund it with- 
in my watch." This is a serious obstacle to Egypt ever manu- 
factoring its own cotton ; but the evil of corrosion may only 
exist near Alexandria, (whence this description is dated,) 
from the influence of Lake Mareotis, in it^ vicinity^ now ^ 
saline «waBip. 

p 2 
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The United States are another evidence of this t 

" This Table, showing the average prices in the New York 
Market, of upland cotton, and of common domestic shirting, 
in the same place, in the month of April of each year, of those 
given, is copied from the New York ' Statesman,' and ac- 
cepted as being correct. 
April, 1815. Cotton, 20cts. p. lb. Brown Shirting, 25cts. p. yd. 
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*' One pound of cotton nearly makes four yards of these 
goods."— Report of the Harrisburg Convention. 

The manufacture of more than half the sail 
cloth consumed in the United States, was accom- 
plished within five or six years ; and it was 
proposed in the Harrisburg Convention, with a 
fair show of probability from previous facts, that 
there was no necessity, but rather an injury for 
the country at large, to import hemp and flax from 
Russia. It would occupy nearly 60,000 acres for 
its growth, and give direct employment to 7000 
hands — indirect, to many more. '* Should the 
old cry of monopoly be raised," says the Report, 
" by the objectors to any further revision of the 
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Tariff, and the charge of fostering and pampering 
overgrown establishments, and their proprietors, 
be reiterated, the answer is ready; they are 
referred to the effect of competition in the manu- 
facture of coarse cottons, of window glass, nails, 
and other articles, which are now furnished to 
the consumer at lower prices than when they 
were imported from England, under the old 
TariflF."* What President Jackson said in his 
late Speech to Congress, relating to the Tariff 
of 1828, may appear ostensibly to tell against it; 
but when we consider that his chief object is the 
promotion of the welfare of agriculture,! and that 
that interest is not injured by it, what an argu- 
ment is this, in favour of it. For the competition 
of foreign goods, which has depressed, in some 
degree, the manufacturers of the United States, 
only proves the necessity for such a regulation, 
or that smuggling is not efficiently prevented. 
But the real cause of the ill success of the Tariff, 

*.,In America, wages are high, though corn is low; in 
Britain, com is, from taxation, necessarily high, and wages, 
on account of machinery, necessarily low. Can America or we 
best afford to reduce wages ? The wages of men in factories, 
in the United States, range from five to twelve dollars per 
week, i. e. from 21 «. 4d, to 52«. per week ; and yet, at this 
rate, they could outsell us in coarse cotton, in 1828. 

t *' It is principally as manufactures and commerce tend 
to increase the value of agricultural productions, and extend 
their application to the wants and comforts of society, that 
they deserve the fostering care of government." — President 
Jackson's Speech. 

p 3 
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with respect to manufactures in the United 
States, arose from a source they couki not an- 
ticipate — th^ smuggling in of goods, which paid 
no profit, from England. The great objection 
to the Tariff, was the possibility of damage to 
the agricultural interest; but like agriculture in 
every other country, the grumbling at first at 
a small rise on articles of convenience, is put 
a stop to by the eventual rise in the value of its 
own produce, from the increased and certain con- 
sumption by home manufacturers.* " Penaylva- 
nia, it is calculated, can grow many millions of 
bushels more of wheat than she now does; but 
as she cannot command a market abroad, she 
will demand one at home; being convinced of 
the truth of what Anderson, on Industry, says, 
** No earthly method remains for encouraging 
agrioulture, where it has not reared up its head, 
that can be considered in any way efficacious, 
but the establishing proper manufactures in thosei 
countries you wish to encourage." And this 
accounts for the following Resolution, passed by 
the Senate, and House of Representatives, of the 
State of Pensylvania, on the 9th of Pep^piiber 
l^t, sipice President Jacksop's late Speech : 
Resolved—** That the Tariff of 1828 accords 
with the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, and is a just and salutary national mea- 
sure of protection to the industry df the country, 

* Harrisburg Convention, page $• 
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against foreign policy and legislation." After 
some discussion, this Resolution was passed — 
Ayes 67, Nay 1.* 

It has, however, been stated, that America 
will never really become a manufacturing nation, 
so long as they can acquire an easier and more 
independent livelihood by agriculturure ; but it 
is forgotten that the agriculturists produce more 
than they cai;! of themselves consume. Unless, 
therefore, they have an outlet for the disposal of 
their surplus produce of com, they will not go 
on inereasing the quantity of land in cultivation ; 
and the state of the country must become sta- 
tionary, unless there be domestic manufactures; 
for Europe will not consume American com. 
Who, that has read a page of the history of 
America, can for a moment suppose the possibi- 
lity of her standing still ? ** The products of her 
agriculture," says the Report of the Harrisburg 
Convention, ^' are rapidly increasing ; the ii\terior 
is approaching the seaboard by canals and roads, 
and pouring out its abundance. Human inge- 
nuity cannot devise any way in which this abun- 
dance can be rendered valuable, but by converting 

• " From all I can gather," says an American Correspon- 
dent, ** from, those who are presumed to know something oii^ 
the subject, I am inclined to think there will be no alteration 
of the present Tariff this Session, e:(cept, perhaps, a reductiou 
in the duties on tea and coffee, which may, probably, take 
plaoe soon ; but as to dry goods, I do not believe there will 
be any change/' 

p 4 
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it into goods ; that flour, beef, pork, &c. may be 
exported in the form of cotton goods, and other 
manufactures," The argument for attending ex- 
clusively to agriculture, would apply equally to 
shipping; and yet we see America beating us 
even in this ; as the tonnage in the transportation 
of articles between the United States and Great 
Britain, and her Colonies, amply show. In 1826, 
the American tonnage in this trade, was 373,387 ; 
the British 65,913. 

It is not in America and France alone that 
the spirit of manufacture is abroad ; in Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, and other places, a similar 
tone prevails.* What are we to understand by 

* " I candidly believe, that but a comparatively sl^ht quan- 
tity of our yarn is used at home ; the great bulk of yarns is 
exported, thus proving, that the weaving of cloth in this coun- 
try will never be what it has been. The export of our ma- 
chinery, also, may serve as another proof of the approach of 
that period, when the manufacture even of yarns will not long 
be very necessary on our part. It is evident, that, in a short 
time, spinning will find its way into cheap countries. There 
are at least a hundred looms at work at present in Poland, 
where, a few years ago, there was scarcely one. The prin- 
cipal part of the cotton-yarn now exported goes to Prussia, 
Silesia, and Germany generally, with Poland, and the Nether- 
lands. Our Gallic neighbours spin the greater part of their 
own yams, and are supplied by this country only with a very 
small quantity of the finer numbers.^^ — From Manchester Cor- 
respondent to the Globe Newspaper. 

* " It is singular that the Swiss, who have come the last 
into the field of competition of manufactures, have at once beat 
all the scientific in France, and all the unscientific dyers in 
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the immense demand for English machinery in 
every comer of the globe, but a disposition in 
other countries to manufacture for themselves; 
a wide spreading passion, equal to that for the 
diffusion of knowledge, from a natural wish to be 
independent of other nations for what they feel 
their own powers are competent to provide. 
Nor can it be stayed. It is well observed by 
Montesquieu, that " a power which has estab- 
lished itself by commerce, can subsist a long time 
in its mediocrity, but its grandeur is of short dura- 
tion; for when it has arrived, imperceptibly, at 
the summit of its career, it has the eyes of all 
the rest of the world upon it ; and other nations 
then begin to try to deprive it of the advantages 
it has gained, as it were, by surprise." I am far, 
however, from being of opinion that Great Britain 
does not possess within herself the elements of 
a long and prosperous career. The commercial 
nations to whom Montesquieu refers, are such 
as the Italian Republics, the Hanse Towns, &c. ; 

England, in colours. The red colours are particularly bril- 
liant, and the greens stand washing." — Correspondent from 
Belgium and Prussia. 

'' From the annual report recently made to the King of 
Sweden, by the Commercial College, it appears, that the 
manufactures of that country have increased greatly, during 
the last year. The number of manufactories, is 1266, and the 
value of their productions 8,118,000 rix dollars, or 203,000 
rix dollars more than the preceding year." — French Paper. 

About 20,000 cotton spinners and weavers are in full 
activity in the city of Ghent. 
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which, when the rivalry of their neighbours dis- 
possessed them of external sources of wealth, had 
no internal scope to develope their powers- It 
is not so with England ; the elements of her power 
and grandeur have never been really of extrinsic 
origin, though the stimulus of the war flattered 
her into a diversion from the deepest mine of her 
wealth, and which, in a momentous fit of mad- 
ness, she was willing to sacrifice to one which 
is daily receding from her grasp. Beyond alt 
controversy — whatever she has done hitherto, the 
dependence of Great Britain for the future, is 
based on the rock of her own internal resources ; 
and whatever increases generally the value of 
her domestic products, will be the pabulum wi^h 
which the revenue must seek to be fed. The 
public debt is of large nominal amount ; and the 
property of consumers must be proportionably 
high to meet it. With regard to prices, agricul* 
ture and manufactures hang together ; their wel- 
fare can never reeJly be separated; but as the 
land was the origin of all manufactures, i. e. of 
the power to consume them, so will the whole- 
some consumption of manufactures, in a country 
like this, continue dependent on the growing 
riches of agriculture: for as the produce of a 
labourer is quadruple the amQua,t of his wages, 
a small increase in the cost of his consumption 
is as nothing compared with the increasing de- 
mand for his labour, which a remunerating price 
to the most numerous class of customers for 
manufactured goods will always afibrd. 
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The case of the labourer has been wilfully mis- 
represented. It is the certainty of employment y 
not the price of foody which is the principal oh- 
ject with him. Whether wheat be £100. or 5*. 
a bushel, provided wages be tantamount, and 
employment secure, is a matter of complete in- 
clifference to the labourer, who certainly has 
hitherto had no great reason to be elated with 
the law wages and low corn which an-atten^pt at 
free trade and an altered currency have given 
him. * We may, indeed, form a tolerably sure 
estimate of whether, with our present skill, we 
could profitably manufacture cheaper than we do 
BOW, by calculating the value of wages in a 
manufactured article when com should be at the 
cheapest average price at which it could reach* 
this country, say 40^. per quarter; and then, sup- 
posing the operatives to be in the full employment 
which some persons say this cheap com wopld 
bring them, by ppmparing the cost of wages under 
this corn price, with tl^e present cost of wages ; 
when, according to the reports from the manqjBax:- 
turiiig districts, many thousand opet^atives are living 
on under 2^. 6rf. per week. At the present low rate 
of wages, there is no plea for saying, that it is 
the price of corn in this country wl^icti prevents 
^h^ il^crease of our foreign exports.* There is, 

■* From 1798 to 1814, th^ rei^l yii,lue of the exporta had 
^waya exceeded the official value, and the grosa amoimt of 
the excess in those years ^qiounted to the enormous sum 9^ 
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however, ample room for improvement in the 
condition, which, if the currency were depre- 
ciated, would be gained by him through the 
enlarged powers of real fixed property to em- 

£240,000,000. From 1814 to 1819, the real value began to 
fall with respect to the official. From the year 1819 to 1828, 
the official value rose above the real, from £36,000,000^ 

t 

to £52,000,000. The excess of the official above the real, 
in those years, amounted to £80,000,000., being a difference 
of £8,000,000. per annum. Under the operation of the pre- 
sent system, our export trade, as he could prove, had been 
long falling off at the rate of eight millions and a half an- 
nually. — Speech of Alderman Waithman, Feb. 1830. 

The following Table, published by order of the House of 
Commons, fully corroborates Mr. Waithman's statement, and 
is particularly valuable as an almost exact barometer of the 
effects of Mr. Peel's Bill of 1819. 

Table of Expai^ts for the last Fourteen Years, shewing tite 

Official and Real Value in each Year. 

Excess Excess of 

Years. Official value. Real value. ' of real value, official value* 

1816 34,774,621 40,328,940 5,554,419 

1817 39,333,467 40,349,235 1,115,768 .... 

1818 41,060,555 45,180,150 3,219,595 

1819 32,983,689 34,282,251 1,268,562 

1820 37,820,293 35,569,077 2,251,216 

1821 40,194,681 35,823,127 4,371,554 

1822 43,558,480 36,176,897 7,381,691 

1823 43,166,039 34,689,410 8,576,629 

1824 48,024,962 37,600,021 10,424,931 

1825 46,453,022 38,077,330 8,375,692 

1826 40,322,854 30,847,528 .... 9,485,326 

1827 51,279,102 36,394,817 14,884,285 

1828 52,019,728 36,160,379 15,869,349 

1829 65,465,723 35,212,873 20,252,850 



^ 
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ploy labour. The present price of wheat* gives 
a better home market for manufactured goods 
than a lower price would do, because the largest 
portion of consumers of those goods are connected 
with the growth of com. A lower corn price then 
would not increase our exports, because it is out 
of the nature of the case to expect a corn price so 
low as to make the present rate of wages profitable 
and permanent^ and it would certainly decrease the 
home consumption of manufactured goods. In- 
deed, it may be taken for an axiom, that the 
higher the value of land in a country like this, 
the larger becomes the matrix for accumulating, 
in a solid and tangible shape, the riches of such 
country, as a reservoir with reference to national 
emergencies; and thus the agricultural interest 
may be called the raw material of prosperity. 
Let us hear no more then the cry, *' We must 
furnish the world with machinery, it is our raw 
material ; it must be dearer at the place of its 
importation than exportation; therefore we must 
be able to manufacture cheaper than other coun- 
tries." The same argument holds good with 
every other raw material ; the country producing 

* A labourer, consuming only a quarter of wheat per an- 
num, a rise of 24s. per quarter, (which is the highest contem- 
plated, i. e. from 40s. to 64s.,) extending over the produce of 
his hands, which cannot be estimated, in any thing li]ce a 
wholesome state of the country, at less than £100., only adds 
one part in 83 to the cost, or 1| per cent. ; a portion so minute 
as absolutely to escape the notice of the most skilful eye. 
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it could manufacture it cheapest, provided coai 
and iron could be bad in sqfficient abundance, 
and these are fast developing themselves every 
where, even in India,* for before a commcKiity is 
required, it is seldom looked for. Thus, in the 
long run, we have small reason to doubt, that the 
country of the raw material will prove the true 
position also of its manufacture. Under good 
government, what should eventually prevent Ger- 
many f and Spain, (where there is coal enough 
for Europe,:j;) which supply us with so much 

* ** Two steam engines (says a correspondent of the Glas- 
gow Joumsl,) Were made in Scotland -in 1828, of 45 henrse 
power each, and (dipped to Calcutta, for sjnnnitig and wea^ring 
cotton goods by the natives, under the superintendanoe tof 
British workmen, and on the capital of British merchants, 
some of whom are extensively connected with the manufac- 
turers of Glasgow. This power, in buildings and machinery^ 
will require a fixed capital of £85,000. ; and of a circulating 
capital annui^ly for wages to 1852 hands, of £24,4f76" Solfh 
iron and coal have been found, not long since, in die neigh- 
bourhood of Madras. 

t *' I found our low priced Yorkshire narrow cloths were 
cheaper than any similar quality either of Verviers or Aix-la- 
Chs^pelle, and th£(t the intermediate qualities, up to fine broad 
dodi, were cheaper in these -districts. I alkide ta a stout 
looking cloth, but thin in the weaving — to Londrins, to Bath 
cloth, to ladies' cloth, and such like* The diffexence was 
full 40 per cent." — Correspondent irom Belgium and Prussia. 

X The company of the Guadalquivir having andi^youffed to 
ascertain that the coal mines of the Aslurias could 8U{^y them 
wkh twenty thousand tons per annum, the intendant of ^that 
priaoipality re^ed, thai it would not onlyeoiitfaetto fumirii 
them with 'the vequired quantity at the rate of 14f,. per ton. 
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cheap wool, from manufticturing it for themselves, 
and eating up our continental woollen trade, 
which has already suffered very sufficiently within 
the last few years. It is true, that if our corn 
fields were converted to pasture, it mig'ht appear 
liiat we should still be able to preserve our po- 
sition as to woollens in the foreign market. But 
we must remember, that we at present grow 
carcases enough for the existing population ; and 
popiAation in this country, under such a system, 
I maintain, muiJt decrease, because few labourers 
are required for pasture farming. Under a free 
trade, our corn growers and many other branches 
of industry, would be extinct, less than 1,000,000 
hands sufficed for cur cotton manufacture, when 
it was in fact the source of supply to the whole 
world : and it is not likely, unless reduced to 
the very last extremity, that we should produce 
sheep merely for their wool ; dispersing the re- 
maining four-fifths of their present value to the 
fowls of the air. 

We must, then, either have the presumption to 
try to exceed Creative Wisdom, in inventing new 

iiicluaiye of the expense of shipment, but that the stores of 
this article which Nature had provided were so considerable, 
and the facility of extracting it so great, that the Asturias 
were capable of providing coals for the entire consumption of 
Europe during an unlimited term of years. He adds, that the 
whole soil is one imnlense mass of carbonaceous matter. 

'' The linen of Germany selh better than that of freland 
in Mexico." — ^Bullock. 
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products to suit countries possessing none pecu- 
liar, to themselves, which would be otherwise 
ruined, when a free trade allowed others more 
favoured by Nature to dispossess them of their 
wonted employment, or we must consent to the 
arrangements requisite for a limited market. 
Each country must so conduct its commercial 
policy as best to employ at present, and eventu- 
ally diminish a supernumerary population ; i. e. 
it must forego the cheapness of some commodities, 
in order that, at a somewhat dearer rate, it may 
employ its own population, which, if it did not 
employ, must be supported in idleness. A free 
trade, in such a case as this, cannot answer, un- 
less the profits in it are so general and large as 
not only to exceed what can be afforded by the 
national labour, but to support also the idle ex- 
istence of those whose labour it displaces, and 
renders nugatory. A free trade, therefore, to be 
profitable to a country at large, must exceed in 
its profits by some little, both the nation's own 
rate of internal profits, and the sum required for 
the support of that domestic labour, which, by a 
lower price, it has the effect of displacing. 

Any attempt, however, of late, tp encourage 
domestic industry, has had but the effect of de- 
veloping the cry of monopoly! monopoly! It may 
appear very plausible to decry monopolies ; but it 
should not come from the advocates of free trade ; 
for, if I mistake not, Mr. Huskisson confessed his 
object to be a monopoly of the trade of the world. 
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Certainly the Americans have complained of an 
unfair attempt on the part of a liberal British 
Government to smother* their rising manufac- 
tures. 

We should remember . how natural it must be 
that our neighbours should possess an interest in 
retaining some branches of industry for their own 
domestic employment. I fear our palate has be- 
come so pampered by a long monopoly of trade, 
as to reject with disgust the homely nature of our 
domestic demand, forgetting that that demand, 
if sufficiently encouraged, contains, within its 
smaller surface, a principle of wealth to our ma- 
nufactures far superior to the largest practicable 
external demand. How all our foreign trade 
(of £35,000,000. per annum,) dwindles into insig- 
nificance, when compared with the transactions 
of the London clearing house of £ 5,000,000.t a 
day; and how trivial is the amount of all the 
shipping employed in importations, set against 
that which is called into action by the multifari- 
ous parts of a domestic^ manufacture. 

* ** The Carthaginians, to render the Sardinians and Cor- 
sicans more dependent, forbade their planting, sowing, or 
doing any thing of the like .kind, under pain of death; so that 
they supplied them with necessaries from Africa." — Mon- 
tesquieu. 

t Burgess. 

X ** Supposing trade to be torpid, the first impulse to 
quicker circulation is an increased demand for commodities, 
which is usually created by our foreign customers. If they 

Q 
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By all means let us preserve as much foreign 
trade as we can, consistent with the wholesome 
employment of our hands at home. We have no 
market either at home or abroad, I should ima- 
gine, to give full employment to our present 
supernumerary artizans, unless through the me- 
dium* of a gradual cultivation of the waste 

wanted to buy nothing but foreign or colonial produce, their 
purchases would be confined to the sea ports ; where the pur- 
chase would be completed, and where the addition to the cir- 
culating medium would be imperceptible. A demand, how- 
ever, eyen for all our manufactures of any given amount, 
would not cause in each manufacture a corresponding increase 
of the currency ; but that increase would be regulated by these 
circumstances; the raw material, whether obtained at home 
or abroad ; the proportion of raw material and labour in the 
wrought fabric ; the number of distinct traders, through whose 
hands all the materials have to pass, of which the perfect thing 
manufactured is composed, before it is shipped at the sea port. 
The difference between a foreign demand for cotton twist, and 
Norwich stuff goods, is the circulation of ttoo Mils for the 
former, andy^ve or six for the latter. This increase in the cir- 
culating medium, causes an application to the bankers to pay 
weekly wages, more money being required for wages; the 
receipts of all shopkeepers are increased ; they experience a 
greater demand for goods ; and they must replenish, or their 
stock will be run out." — Burgess. 

* India is another opening for our industry which is within 
our power, and it is not difficult to foresee the consequences ; 
which are, to encourage emigrants from England to India 
possessed of capital and skill; who will shortly, with the help 
of Madras coal and iron, manufacture the raw cotton on the 
spot ; for though we get our raw cotton now almost entirely 
from the United States of America, it is only the unwholesome 
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lands of Ireland and elsewhere in the empire, 
which might pay at a wheat price of 8^. per 
bushel. The execution of such a plan would 
cause a demand for our manufactures more equal 
to the amount of goods produced, and would 
give breathing time for salutary laws to take 
eflfect for preventing, the too quick growth of 
population, which must be not only enac^ted but 
strictly enforced, now that the conviction has 
arrived, not I think to be gainsayed, that our 
productions will more and more every year have 
to find their consumption at home, which must> 
in some degree, limit production in the long run. 

state of the law which prevents an equally good article being 
grown in India ; — indigo is an evidence of this. A thriving 
English population will grow up, and, if that have not hap- 
pened before^ eventually usurp the cotton manufacture of* 
Great Britain; beating us out of the market, by the difference 
in the expense of carriage between the raw and manufactured 
commodity, and by the non-existence of a large debt. Tim 
reinsf of Government, as power increases among the colonists, 
nuuct eventually be seized by them, and the American dramiL 
be re-eiiacted; except that, periiaps, experience may assist. in 
preventing such obstinate irritation on the part of the Mother 
Country. The result here contemplated, however certain, is 
precisely the natural and just one ; but it is no argument in 
favour of our dependence on a single branch of industry, and 
that by. no means indigenous, such as cotton is to Great Bri- 
tain. It will be fair enough in this country to keep possession 
of India, until it be able to protect itself; after that. Nature 
will take it out of our hands. It is sufficient excuse for re- 
taining it, that other nations might dispossess us of our cotton 
trade, withhold a large field for emigration, and probably 
govern itha-country worse. 

Q 2 
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Of course, the obvious measures of the check 
upon Irish population by a gradual subversion of 
the system of sub-letting, and good poor laws 
preventing support to able-bodied labourers, are 
presumed. Do not the operatives of this country 
perceive, from the melancholy experience of late 
years, that low corn here causing a diminishing 
demand for labour, have only given low wages, 
and that low wages have not produced the ex- 
pected event of an extension of our manufacturing 
sales abroad ? The old prejudice, that the larger 
the supply of corn, the better must be the con- 
dition of the labouring class, is no longer tenable. 
Poland and Ireland are corn exporting countries. 
The number of paupers in the United States of 
America is proof enough that plenty of food will 
not produce prosperity, when other causes, as ill 
conduct, or bad government, deprives them of 
the opportunities which can alone give the means 
of their possessing it. The course of the argument 
should be, either that it matters not what prices 
are to the labourer, so long as his wages are ac- 
commodated to them ; or that he, like all other 
traders, if his labour be displaced by foreign 
goods, which he previously produced, must go 
without employment. The question, therefore, 
would be reduced to this : Is it better for the 
labourer, who has no capital but his labour, to 
have corn at 30^. the quarter without employ- 
ment, or at 60^. with employment? Is it better 
for the tradesman, the most of whose capital is 
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locked up in his trade, to have custom with a 
wheat price of 60^., or no custom with it at 30^.? 
The truth is, quantity of corn in a warehouse is 
not the charm to the labourer, but the amount of 
his means to purchase it; 'which depending on 
the demand for his labour, it is evident that his 
capacity for enjoyment rests altogether on that 
demand for his services, the payment of which 
can alone give him the power to procure the ne- 
cessaries, conveniences, or luxuries of life; the 
amount of the demand for the labourer being, 
under every circumstance, the measure of his 
wages and enjoyment : and the world, being re- 
solved upon manufacturing for itself, there remains 
but little prospect of help in our distress, except 
from that legitimate source — ourselves. A higher 
corn price would enable the whole agricultural 
interest, composing about half the nation, to 
double,* perhaps, their purchases of manufacr 

* I do not say this unadvisedly : the present depressed state 
of agriculture does little more than enable its dependents to 
exist : of the necessaries of life, they know little ; of the conveni- 
ences less; and of the luxuries nothing. The two latter, being 
composed, in a great measure, of manufactures, whatever 
increased the powers of consumption in the agricultural class, 
would be nearly a clear bonus to the sale of manufactures. 
While the iqcreased wages of the operatives, from the greater 
demand for their goods, would make another large addition to 
their consumption. It really might appear, upon a very ela- 
borate calculation of this matter, that it is possible for wages 
of 2«. M. a day, with wheat at 8«. per bushel, to be somewhat 
more advantageous to the operatives than 2«. 6cf. per week, 
(the Preston rate,) with corn at 5$. per bushel ! ! 

Q 3 
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tured goods ; the wages and employment of the 
operatives would rise and be secured accord- 
ingly. 

Although, as long as machinery and artificial 
power were kept out of sight, northern nations, 
from their energetic activity, may appear to have 
been intended for the workmen of the world. Na- 
ture supplying them with materials from the lazy 
south; yet shall we find, I think, that steam will 
prove, in the sequel, equally energetic in the south 
as north; and, as the carriage of the wrought 
article, in its more concentrated shape, is much 
cheaper than of the raw material, the grower 
tnust, at last, become the manufacturer too. At 
present, capital is wanting ; but it is indigfenous 
to most soils, and will transplant to all. 

At all events, evidence is not wanting to prove 
that a foreign trade cannot advantageously exist 
without reciprocity. The falling off in the ex- 
port wine trade of France, (which, however, has 
been much exaggerated, being .(mly about 71,500* 
tons, and the late surplus in the Gironde Depart- 

* ThB falling off in the wine export has been, in Dantzic, 
from 6,000 tons, fronr Bourdeaux alone to 400 or 500 tons 
from all France ; the falling off in PnisBia is frmn 15,000 to 
4,000 tons; Holland in about the same proportion; fian- 
burgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, from 40,000 to 15,000 tons; 
Sweden, from 7,000 tons to nothing, except 100 tons for the 
court; Denmark and Norway, from 5,000 tons to 1000; 
^Russia from 12,000 to 4,000 tons. In all, 7I96OO tons de- 
t^lension ^in the French wine export trade.'' — Pe^tion from the 
Gironde Department. 
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ment being i600,000 tons,) is an additional as- 
surance of this. If, however, in the various new 
sources of industry which have arisen in France, 
by which the necessity of those foreign articles 
are precluded, which used to come in exchange 
for its wines ; if these new manufactures cause 
an equal demand for wine at home to what was 
previously experienced from a^broad, more than 
an equivalent to the nation is obtained, because 
it is more to be depended on, and introduces an 
increase of domestic customers for every other 
domestic manufacture. There can be no falser 
estimate of a nation's prosperity at two different 
periods, than the amount of its e;!cports; because 
the dimintition of exports may arise from increased 
domestic consumption, which is much more va- 
luable, inasmuch as there is a double profit ; the 
profits on each of the .commodities constituting 
the exchange falling to the lot of the home coun- 
try; whereas, in the case of export and import, 
the profits are divided between the exporting and 
importing countries. It is, nevertheless, ad- 
vanced, that by enriching our neighbours, we 
enrich' ourselves, for they thus become richer 
customers for our manufactures. This may be 
the case for a season ; but, are our foreign neigh- 
bours always secure customers ? Does not our 
money help them to manufacture for themselves, 
and to undersell us. Every addition to their 
wealth, there can be no doubt, is an additional 
sinew in war against us. What can continue 
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their wealth, but a profitable investment for it ; 
and what more profitable than manufactures? 
Whereas we can never be wrong in enriching 
ourselves from domestic sources ; we are always 
sure customers one to another, and this even a 
civil war could not prevent. On a well organized 
system of protection to domestic industry, I have 
little doubt that we could, with great advantage, 
secure to ourselves an invariable supply both of 
corn and wool. The objection to the latter has 
been, that a certain species of foreign wool is 
required for the finer fabrics which the home 
agriculturist cannot supply. In this I have little 
faith, provided a short time were allowed for its 
naturalization. Until lately it has always been 
thought necessary to import English long wool 
into France. M. Temaux has had the spirit to 
naturalize long wool led English sheep to a great 
extent in France, and has removed many diffi- 
culties which prevailed in spinning this kind of 
wool, as well as camel's and goat*s hair. France 
excludes all wool not her own growth, except one^ 
fifth of the manufacture. This excites great emu- 
lation among the wool growers, and, as the North 
of France i$ the most famous for its breed, (which 
is a mixture of all sorts,) of sheep, there is no 
reason to suppose that England could not grow her 
own wool. 

With respect to com, also, there are few people 
acquainted with the capabilities of our soil, who 
deny that we could grow sufficient for our average 
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consumption,^ if the price were not under 8s. per 
bushel ; and this, deducting the influence of the 

* If, which there is great reason to believe, a remunerating 
price of corn would enable us, on the average of years, to 
grow sufficient wheat for our own consumption ; the objection, 
that we ought not entirely to discontinue our custom to foreign 
growers, lest they should have no corn to supply us with in a 
time of scarcity, becomes nugatory. Great odium has been 
in temperately attached to the idea of public granaries ; but no 
plan would so firmly secure an average supply to the con- 
sumer, or an average profit to the producer ; or so equalize 
the price between the two. A store of 2,000,000 quarters 
would be ample, bought in, the first time, either all at once 
from -the foreigner, or by degrees, in our own sup^abundant 
harvests, when wheat was more than ordinarily cheap, and 
would sell in scarce years for much more than it cost, and so 
. bring no loss to the revenue : the whole mass, being in a suc- 
cessive course of exchange for fresh every three or four years. 
It would be let out, by orders in council, just in those mo- 
derate ratios which would keep the price at what was settled 
by Parliament to be the proper one for the grower under his 
taxation. The farmer could then dispose of all his stock 
every year, without being at the expense of waiting a twelve- 
month for a better price, and then deluging the market all at 
once, without any reference to tlie existing supply. Whereas 
a public granary would be a rudder of regulation as to price, 
and of security as to supply. The experiment of warehousing 
com, upon the principles of the ancients, seems to answer 
very well in France. M . Ternaux, the celebrated agricul- 
turist and manufacturer, began, in 1828 or 9, to deliver to 
the reserve storehouses of Paris the corn from his siloes at 
St. Oven. The silo which he opened, supplied 1,404 quintals 
of wheat, of the harvest of 1824, which, it is said, was as 
fresh in smiBll, and as full in appearance, as when it was first 
stored. Beyond doubt, modern chemistry may be a great 
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National Debt, is not greater than the price of the 
two preceding centuries. At the present moment, 
indeed, the price, uninfluenced by two scarce sea- 
sons» would not be greater than it was before the 
war, i.e. 6^. per bushel : rents, it is true, are about 
1 5 per cent, higher, arising from increased skill in 
agriculture, and, till lately, a more spirited outlay 
of capital, which have produced corn at less cost : 
this, like any mechanical improvement, is a fair 
right to the property of the owner, because it 
leaves the price to the consumer the tBame. 

Those who complain of the invidiousness to 
foreigners in our imposing large duties on the 
import of corn; and at the same time would 
increase our circulating medium to such an ex- 
tent as the agriculturists require for a remune** 
rating price of corn, appear not to conisider that 
whether foreign goods be excluded by a Com 
Bill or a Money Bill, the result is precisely the 
same to the foreigner, and the odium really 
equal. Th^ difference to us between a Corn and 
Money Bill is this, that a large circulating medium 
ensures permanently good prices, because it 

assistance to us in a pla» of this kind. To predude imect^aiid 
fermentation, (both of which require the |»«8ence of oxygen,) 
are the postulates, which may probaUy be answered by air- 
tight cells, with either carbonic acid gas, or aeote,^(nr hydro* 
gen, to exclude the oxygen. The bounties paid by the Bri* 
tish Government on the impcrtatum of com, 1796, amoaBted 
to £573,418.; and, in 1800, to £2,1S5,678. These hcts are, 
of themselves, (notwtthstanding^tlie time of war,) a voliinie, 
in favour of public granaries. 
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increases the quantity of money, compared with 
the quantity of goods; while, supposing no 
foreign corn to be imported, a Corn Bill can have 
no effect on prices whatever, any more than if the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce were to declare 
cotton shall be such a price per yard, when the 
public will only give a lower price. But sup- 
posing the Manchester cotton spinners to be hard, 
pressed by taxes, and were to say^ — " Owing to 
a high price of bread, the wages I have to pay are 
so much increased, that I cannot, during the con- 
tinuance of these adverse circumstances, withstand 
the competition of the foreign importer without 
positive loss, when my workmen must be support- 
ed by the country in idleness ;" there is a fair and 
just claim held out for protection from Parliament. 
The fact is, that any thing like a Corn Bill, does 
not produce a rise in price; Nature causes the 
rise, by adverse seasons, and the Corn Bill pre- 
vents the fall being too ruinous to the home grower 
from an importation from other countries where 
Nature has, for the season, been mme smiling and 
productive. 

The only way in which free trade can at pre- 
sent be carried on in this country consistently 
with the interest of the British labours, is by 
depreqiating the standard in this country so as to 
give a high nominal price to goods which are 
taxed forajiigh nominal debt. 

The way in which a de^preciation in the value 
of our standard would operate on corn, may be 
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shewn thus : — We are to suppose, as has been ther 
case for 200 years preceding the late war, that the 
ounce of silver and bushel of wheat are as nearly 
as possible of synonimous value. We may sup- 
pose, also, for the sake of argument, the present, 
or real price of silver to be 5^. per ounce, wheat, 
the same per bushel ; which is the average price 
at which foreign wheat could reach this country 
without any restrictions. When the foreign wheat 
importer (supposing no British corn laws) lands his 
corn in England, he exchanges the bushel for an 
ounce of silver : the corn, therefore, sells in Eng- 
land at 5^. per bushel : this 5^. per bushel would 
drive a great part of the corn land in England out 
of cultivation, because, under our burdens of debt,* 
wheat could not be grown on most of our soils at 
that price ; the foreigner would then retain pos- 
session of the English com market. And sup- 
posing the price, from a surplus supply, to fall 
to 4s. 6d. per bushel ; however injurious it might 
be for the foreigner, it would become, under his 
light, and our heavy taxation, still worse for 
the English grower. But supposing the price 
of the ounce of silver to be raised to 8^. in Eng- 
land, (the continental price of silver remaining 
as heretofore,) the price of the bushel of wheat 
in England would be raised to 8^. per bushel : 
and the foreign bushel of corn exchanging for 
the ounce of silver in England, must sell in 
the English market for the same as the ounce 
of silver does, viz. 8^., so long as there is not an 
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over supply of corn: but these 8^., which he 
obtains in England for his bushel, are only nominal, 
and would go on the continent for 5^. only (the 
supposed real price of silver) ; the foreign grower 
then, in fact, sells his com but for 5^. the bushel 
really ; the same as before the alt;eration in the 
English price of silver took place : therefore to 
him ostensibly it appears neither an advantage or 
otherwise to establish a depreciation in the Eng- 
lish standard ; whilst to the Englishman, who has 
to pay a large debt, it is a great advantage to have . 
the number of his shillings nominally increased, 
for the debt consists of but a certain number of 
nominal shillings ; and the more of these nominal 
shillings the debtor possesses, the easier can he 
pay the debt, and the more he has left for pur- 
poses of consumption. However, it is more than 
probable that this additional price of the bushel of 
wheat in England would stimulate the British 
grower to produce a larger supply of wheat, which, 
in conjunction with the foreign supply, might over- 
stock the market, and cause a depression in price 
of6d. or 1^. per bushel : for then a fresh operation 
would take place ; the quantity of wheat in the 
market would have lost its relation to the quantity 
of money in the market : by the increase of wheat, 
more wheat would be given for the same money, 
the price of wheat would then be lowered ; the 
bushel of corn, previously worth 8s., or an ounce 
of silver, must then sell (say) for 7^., or less than 
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aa ounce of silver. This is a fall of an eighth. 
Now the fall of an eighth from the five real shil- 
lings, which is the true price to the foreign grower, 
is 7^. per bushel, which, deducted from the 5s., 
leaves 4^. 4^. per bushel, as the price at which 
the foreign importer must sell his corn really in 
England, when the price is in England 7^. nomi- 
nally, under a silver standard of 8^. per ounce. 
Now, as we are supposing 5^. per bushel, or 40^, 
per quarter, to be about the average price at 
which wheat can be brought from the Continent 
to England, it appears that the English grower 
could better bear the fall in price from 8s. to 7^., 
than the foreign grower from 5^. to 4^. 4^. ; and 
as it is probable that the foreign com would not, 
on the average of years, be introduced into Eng- 
land at 4^. 4|i/. per bushel, the English bushel 
might, on the average, sell for 7^. 6rf., or 60^. per 
quarter. At all events, no one can for a moment 
doubt, when a nominal debt has to be paid, that 
seven nominal shillings will go further in payment 
of that debt than 4^. 4^. real shillings ; for the 
real shillings go no farther in payment of the debt 
than the nominal shillings do. In fact, a duty of 
6s. would, I should think, amply secure the Eng- 
lish grower from any foreign interruption at all, 
when 8^. was the standard price of silver ; for 
whenever the foreign price was 5^. per bushel, the 
English MUST be 8^., which is the thing to be 
proved, and the rise and fall are in a similar ratio ; 
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and all other commodities, besides corn, would be 
affected in the same way, and in the same pro- 
portion. 

Provided our silver ounce were depreciated to 
the above extent, rendered necessary by our na- 
tional derangement ; free trade would be the best 
thing we could possibly have. An unlimited mar- 
ket for over production, is an evident remedy. 
Whether, since the scarcity of their circulating 
medium has diminished their own powers of cour 
sumption, our continental neighbours will indulge 
us in a measure of this kind, it is for themselves 
to consider* 

What can we say more then on the subject, than 
that since the only real wealth of a country is that 
which proceeds from a full employment of its 
industrious population, whenever free trade gives 
this, it is beneficial ; when it does not, it is de- 
trimental. Remembering, however, that " we 
must not change a prudent doubt, for an inse- 
cure conclusion." 
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. From the foregoing Essays, it appears, 

1st. That the existing quantity of machinery in the 
kingdom amounts, under the absence of demand for 
labour, from artificial causes, to a serious injury to 
the labouring class. 

Sndly. That the capital in the kingdom, in conse- 
quence of long accumulation, particularly from sources 
like India, which did not naturally belong to it, and 
from the higl^ profits of the originators of the present 
race of machinery, is, under the diminished foreign 
demand for goods, too great for the purposes of pro- 
duction; over competition tends consequently to de- 
preciate the profits of production. 

Srdly. I affirm, from the evidence of long con- 
tinued distress, that production, of late, has been too 
great for consumption. 

4thly. That the internal consumption is dimi- 
nished, because of the doubling of all the public and 
private debts incurred during the war ; which, in the 
case of a man having borrowed to the extent of half 
his property, now to be paid by the whole, leaves 
him without bread, much more without the power of 
consuming manufactured goods. That foreign con- 
sumption is decreasing rapidly, though with occa- 
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Sibnal temporary vacillations, because those nations 
who used to be supplied by us, are now resolved to 
manufacture, in a great measure, for themselves. 

5thty. That the most obvious and practicable plan 
of enabling consumers generally to meet their bur- 
dens, and also a wholesome degree of production, 
is to reduce the silver standard to 8^. 6d. per ounce, 
and the gold standard to £6. the ounce, the expe- 
rience of three centuries, previous to 1717, shewing, 
(independent of the late war,) that it should ^now be 
at least, £4. 14^. 6^. the ounce gold. The pro- 
gressive wants of society seem to have . required the 
depreciation of about £10. per century, which has 
taken place in our gold standard since the end of the 
fourteenth . century. In 1717, it had reached 
£3. 17^. 10^. the ounce, or £46: 14^. 6d. per pound. 
It should now, therefore, according to the experience 
of some centuries, independent of the extraordinary 
circunxstances of the late war, be £56. 14^. 6^. the 
pound, or £4. 14^. 6^d. the ounce. Late pur- 
chasers of funded stock, ^ or lenders of private money, 
Co be protected by an adjustment scale, according to 
the date of the transaction. That any other equiva- 
lent measure thatjs practicable will be equally satis- 
factory, provided it secures the same universal ef- 
fects. That this necessity must be considered as an 
evi(, is true ; but to let the country sink into starva- 
tion or revolution, would be incomparably a still 
greater evil, and I. see no other alternatives. The 
question seems to be, whether it be better to risk 
inflicting some minute inequality of. loss upon indi* 
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vidaals within a certain class of fundholdens beiqg 
about 280,000 persons in all, and other lenders of 
money, (no loss upon the aggregate of these classes 
being risked^ though they would thus be made to 
bear their due share of the public burdens,) or whe* 
ther eighteen millions of persons should be put to 
silent starvation, or to the hazard of one universal 
political convulsion. 

6thly. That the only free trade practicable in this 
country is under a depreciation of the silver ounce 
to 8^. 6d.j the bushel of wheat and the ounce of 
silver being nearly of similar value. That thu;?, 
though the price of wheat would then be here 7s.. 9d. 
or 8^. of the new currency, the real price in the 
foreign market would he the real price of the ouace 
of silver, say 5$. (present currency,) which would 
enable our manufacturers to send their goods abroad 
on the basis of really the lowest European. corn, mar^^ 
ket, carriage, &c. alone deducted. That the present 
low price of wages, which no lowness of price in corn 
could profitably continue, proves, that the price Hi 
com is, at present, no prevention to the exportation 
of goods; and that the real wealth of a country is 
that which proceeds from the fuH^ employment df its 
industrious population. When, as I before observed, 
free trade gives this, it is beneficial; when it doee 
not, it is destructive. 

The powers of consumption in the country are.not 
so much weakened as the condition of the working 
classes would seem to imply, because they arotobliged 
by law to be supported by parochial assistaiicei,: if 
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their independent powers fail them for that purpose. 
The falling off in the wholesome consumption of the 
wotking class may be not unfairly measured in some 
degree by the increase of the poor's rate, taking into 
consideration the difference in living between the 
allowance from the work-house and good wages. 
The true individual falling off in consumption will be 
in the parties contributing to the poor's rate ; unless 
a diminution of rent protect them ; and then the land^ ^ 
lord, upon whom the burden invariably falls in the 
end, is the sufferer. The decreased consumption 
from these causes is very gradual : A previous habit 
of indulgence will cause men for a time to ap{dy to 
capital for what their income has before supplied to 
them: so that it was not until last year, wheti-a 
defalcation of £1,000,000. in the Excise, and a still 
greater proportional deficiency in the first quarter of 
the present year, that the evil has begun to be fairly 
exhibited. As a set off against these deficiencies in 
consumption, there is in the great mass of public and 
private creditors (what with the direct increase in their 
property from the Bill of 1819, and the great fall in 
prices) a full doubling in their powers to purchase. 
It would be sad if riches, even from this lamen- 
table fioUrceJ did not produce some indirect advantage. 
But consuttiption will always be greatest where 
income is the most minutely spread. The possessor 
of £10,000. a year has the option of laying by a por- 
tion of his income, and so may diminish consumption ; 
bub* £10,000. divided' into incomes of £30. per 
arindttiV could n0t besaviid. Luxuries may, necessa- 
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ries must be consumed. Thus, though the real 
amount of national income were not greatly diminished, 
consumption would be proportionally less from that 
income being more accumulated in masses. 

There is some appearance of obstinacy in the 
recurrence by a certain party to the same arguments 
against the distress, in spite of facts. Thus, some 
would have us suppose, because consumption in some 
articles has not decreased, but the contrary, that the 
condition of the people (forgetting the increase of 
numbers) cannot on the average be unprosperous ; 
although the fact is staring them in the face. How 
can they be distressed, it is said, with an increase in 
the quantity of our manufactures since 1821, of full 
one third, from 37 to £55,000,000. as the following 
table shews. 

Exports of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures from 

Great Britain, 

Yean ended Jan. 5. Official Value. Declared Value. 

1821 37,820,293 35,567,077 

1822 40,194,681 35,823,127 

1823 43,558,488 36,176,897 

1824 43,166.039 84,589,41o' 

1825 48,024,952 37,600,021 

1826 ...... 46,453,082 38,077,830 

1827 40,332,854 30,847,528 

1828 51,279,102 86,394,817 

1829 52,019,728 86,150,379 

1830 55,465,723 35,212,875 

But who or what made .this increase of maniifftc- 
tures.^ Not the working classes; but machinery: it 
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would not then be owing to the labourers prosperity 
that consumption had advanced, even if it had done 
so. An increased consumption has doubtless ,taken 
place among the receivers of fixed payments, whose 
incomes have risen in value, as those of the rest of 
the nation have fallen : they are, therefore, the 
increasing consumers. The same table, hcxweyer, 
proves by a comparison of the . official (which is; 
merely the criterion of quantity) and declared values, 
that in 1830 we received actually less for. 55,465,723 
(say) webs of cloth, thati in 1821 for 37,820,293,. 
This, it is true, is partly owing to the fall in price, of 
the raw material of cotton, from. 2^. to 6d. per lb. : 
but cotton was 6d. in 1828, and yet the real value, 
of 51,279,102 (say) webs, is greater in that year than; 
for 55,465,723 in 1830; and the actual exports of 
cotton bear this proportion out. What does this 
demonstrate but that the present condition of the 
working class is owing either to a fall in wages, to an 
awful extent; or that machinery and the labourer^ 
like the pounds, paper and gold, are incompatible 
beings? We must have now a directing, instead of a 
working operative. 

Again, the same party exclaim, '^ the shipping 
interest cannot be much distressed, because the ton- 
nage is increased." Doubtless, facts are essential to 
legitimate reasoning: but it is one thing to argue - 
firom facts, and another thing to argue against them^ 
Care, too, must be had that the particular fact be. 
absolutely connected with the particular argument. 
Every fact wilLnot.siiit every argument. . Neither caa^ 
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an ^irrelevant fact contend with one which .does not 
admit of dispute. It is a fact' that York Minster was 
burnt ; but in order to prove the burning, it was not 
necessary to loolc out for the madman who committed 
it to flames. Nor was the consequence certain, that 
because Martin was mad, he would therefore biun 
York Minster. Nevertheless, notwithstaijding tibe 
invincible fact diat the shipping interest, as a body, is 
most lamentably situated, there are -men, who, instead 
of arguing from the solid fact of the distress, only pro- 
ceed upon what, in their opinions, would in general 
conduce to distress in that line; and as nothing, 
according to their ideas, can be evidence of ruin in the 
shipping interest but a diminution of tonnage, their 
arguments are founded upon that mere opinion, and 
not upon the incontrovertible and substantial fact of 
the distress. The same men would have maintained 
that York Minster could not have been burnt except 
by a madman (which is probable enough, prima faciei 
as is also their case of the tonnage) ; and if Martin 
had been proved sane, and no other mad perpetrator 
found, — York Minster would have needed no repair ; 
for, according to their theory of reasoning, it could 
not have been burnt. It appears tome, that it would 
have been more modest, after an attempt had been 
made for three or four consecutive years to proye 
the amount of tonnage the sole criterion of prosperity 
in the shipping interest, when that body had year 
after year, notwithstanding an increased tonni^, 
sunk more and more into adversity, — to have sus^ 
pected the truth of the criterion, rather than of the 
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fact of distress ; and to have looked about for some 
other cause more in keeping with the actual condition 
of the shipping, such as a necessity of retaining 
apprentices; carrying freights at the lowest profit 
rather than at none (a ship being as durable, barring 
accidents, at sea as in harbour) ; while the chief sti- 
mulus to new building woiild probably be the im- 
mense fall in the prices of the materials of ship- 
building in this country, and the power of obtaining 
them still cheaper from abroad, which would (in the 
great scarcity of investment for capital) induce new 
capitalists to endeavour to undercharge the old ship- 
owners who had laid out perhaps double the capital 
in the same amount of tonnage. 

Although it is allowed that causation is the faculty 
of the highest order in the human intellect, meti are 
ever aiming at it as a means of a secure conclusion, 
in preference to examining effects of which they are 
competent judges. The cause may always be de- 
bateable ground ; — the effect may always by proper 
care be fully ascertained. Where the cause is liable 
to dispute, it is a much safer means of arriving at a 
sound judgment, to reason not from a doubtful cause 
to an effect, but from known effects to known effects. 
We should fare but badly, if we fasted till we learnt 
the causation of the germination of wheat : we find 
it tnore useful in practice to reason thus: we know 
if the seed be good, that the effect of putting it into 
the ground is that it will germinate ; and if it germi- 
nate, we confidently await the next effect, of an in- 
creased supply of the seed we planted. In discuss- 
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iog the fall of prices since the war, we are all in the 
habit of assuming a favourite cause. One, a diange, 
from war to peace ; another, from a cheap to a dour 
currency; another, from restricted to free trade; 
others, the cessation of the immense government 
expenditure during the war. But we twne of us can 
incontrovertibljf affirm the causb. We have seen that 
certain things have happened before, and (as in the 
case of the seed germinating) presume that the same 
will follow under similar circumstances. Hius the 
advocates for a depreciated currency may not be 
able to demonstrate their side of the question mathe- 
matically; still the effects have been so often the 
same under the same circumstances, that they have 
with reason considerable confidence in their mode 
of reasoning from effect to effect. In 1815 — 16, say 
they, corn was comparatively low from the prospect 
of a return to cash payments in the latter year, which 
diminished the amount of paper currency; therefore 
prices fell, and caused great distress; in 1816, it was 
declared that cash payments were suspended till 
1819 ; then came the high prices and prosperity of 
1817 — 18. Some will say the high prices of those 
years arose entirely from deficient harv^ts ; but they 
will find some difficulty in coupling scarcity with the 
acknowledged prosperity of those years. Then the 
actual passing of the Bill of 1819i caused the fall in 
prices and ruin of 1820 — 1 — 2, which was put a stop 
ta by Lord Londonderry's Bill of 1 822, for the fur- 
ther continuation of one pound notes ; and the un- 
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derstanding of the period being aniimited, caused 
the higher prices and prosperity of 1823 — 4 — 5. 

The sadden call for gold, which adver$e exchanges 
and the balance of trade had wididrawn in a great 
measure from the kingdom, (and which might 
equally happen under a purely metallic currency, 
because no amount of gold that we could possibly 
obtain would be able to answer a sudden demand 
for it, from four or six hundred millions pounds 
of bilb,) caused the panic at the end of 1 825, which 
was also relieved by an issue of nine millions pound: 
notes and some millions of sovereigns, all in ten 
days, by the Bank of £ngland; and would have 
proved the means of our recovery, but for the fatal 
Ac^t of 1826, for putting an end to one pound notes 
in 18299 the bitter effects of which we are now ex- 
periencing, and which will only end in a complete 
exchange of property throughout the country. The 
reasoning from effect to effect, on this side of the 
question, is less broken than on any other : for what 
had the change from war to peace to do with the. 
many and sudden vacillations in our condition, which 
have taken place since 1816? or what had an in- 
crease in our foreign trade to do with our pro&perity 
in 1 824—5^ when our exports fell off half a million 
in the midst of it? Do we not also see by. the in-: 
crease of exports, which took place in 1825 over 
1824, being as thirty-seven to thirty-four million: 
pounds, that it is not the high price of com which' 
prevents the exportation of our goods? On the con- 
trary, does it not prove, that the^ more .the domestic ^ 
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powers of consumption are expanded, the more (o* 
reign articles are consumed, which require increased 
exports for their payment? Or, how can the amount 
of free trade we at present possess, account for any 
great portion of the existing distress, when it obtains 
in such articles as cotton, with the prosperity of 
which a perfectly free importation would not in- 
terfere. 

Since this was in the press, the following some- 
what inconclusive note has appeared in Sir H. Par- 
neirs (so far as regards commutation of taxation, and 
retrenchment of expenditure,) extremely useful work. 
^ The administration of Lord Liverpool is entitled 
to the gratitude of the public for the ability eitid 
courage with which it undertook and accomplished 
the restoration of the currency to its old standard. 
The flourishing state of the revenue, of trade, of ma- 
nufactures, and of agriculture in the years 1823^ 
18S4, and 1825, during which Mr. FeeVs Bill was 
in full operation in bringing about the change, is a 
fact that completely exposes the error which those 
persons have fallen into, who attribute every modem 
public calamity to that measure." Now, although, 
as it hAs been before observed, causation is not the 
easiest operation of the mind, still it is equally true, 
that a cause is necessary to every elSect which takes 
place : and it would have been more satisfactory to 
his readers, if the worthy Baronet had indulged them 
either with deductions from previous effects under 
similar circumstances, or att^npted to elucidate the 
cause. The more prosperous state of the country in 
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1823,-4, and 5, than that of the three previous 
yei^rs, Mr. Attwood and others have supposed to be 
owing to the extension of the currency springing 
from Lord Liverpool's One Pound Note Bill of 1 822 ; 
and in this, looking back to the results of a dila- 
tation of the currency in 1817, they reason rather 
from effect to effect, than from any indisputable 
cause. Sir H. Parnell has not condescended to rea- 
son; but. the domestic prosperity of those years, 
arising as it did from the depth of circumstances 
directlv the reverse, demands a source for its exist- 
ence ; which, for men possessed with the anti-depre- 
ciation theory will be the more difficult to find, as it 
could have no relation to our foreign commerce, 
for British exports fell off in the midst of all this 
prosperity nearly half a million. The argument of a 
change from war to peace having brought about the 
distress immediately succeeding the war, to be con- 
sistent, should certainly have accomplished a continu- 
ance of it in the prosperous years of 1818, 1824, and 
1825, as well as in the disastrous ones of 1820, 1821, 
1822, 1829, 1830. The gradual operation of Mr. 
PeeFs Bill has therefore, at the particular crisis of 
1816, 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1829—30, exhibited 
itself as far from innocuous; while the opposite sys- 
tem, in the intermediate years, was certainly emi- 
nently successful. If then, the war be to / blame 
for commercial disasters, how much more is Mh 
PeeVs Bill ; the following Table, which has just been 
printed, by order of the House of Commons, exhibits 
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one among noany instances, as it shews the number 
of persons who have t>ecome insolvent in England 
and Wales, since the year 1813. 



Yetn. Insolvents. 

1814 I,a93 

1815 2,886 

181G 3,263 

1817 3,648 

1818 3,484 

1819 3,352 

1820 4,012 

1821 5,290 



Years. InsolTents. 

1822 4,955 

1823 4,241 

1824 3,607 

1825 3,665 

1826 4,681 

1827 4,234 

1828 3,717 

1829 4,063 



It appears from this, that the total number of 
insolvents since the peace is 60,991. During the 
first four years of the peace the number was 1 1 ,590, 
whereas, during the last four years it has increased 
to 16,795. 

What the prosperity of 1824 — 25 really proves, 
in connection with the powers of the country, is, that 
they are equal to support the burdens of taxation with 
a wheat price of 8^. or 8^. 6^., but not with less, 
instead of the war price of 1 U. or 12^. 



I have thus endeavoured, by patient investigation, 
and from a variety of sources, to arrive at dispas- 
sionate and just opinions; but, in the present state 
of excitement, in the various classes of societyi 
no opinion can be stated that will not be reprobated 
by one party, and extolled by anoUier. Being 
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myself, though in a humble degree, an owner and 
occupier of land, of course, I shall be supposed 
to be warped by that circumstance. I can only say, 
that whoever will point out how the enormous bur- ' 
den of the State can best be distributed over all real 
or artificial permanent property, or value of life 
income, in the most exact ratio to dieir just amount, 
with reference to the currency as it once was, and > 
now is, shall have my vote ; all I wish is, to com- 
bine fair play to every class of property, monied, 
landed, or commercial, with a means of letting our 
present invested capital and skill in manufactures, tell 
to the utmost in meeting both a home and foreign 
market, with a due remuneration to the owner, un- 
der all our burdens. 

. The fundholders case has been thought to be dis- 
tinct from that of all other capitalista; and- to a 
foreign holder this is true, and must be acted upon; 
but when British subjects lent money to Government 
to carry on the late war, was not that property, so 
lent, as much protected by the war as any other 
British property ; and is it not, therefore, in all jus- 
tice, as fairly rateable for the expenses incurred ? 
Then let the true value of funded property be duly 
probed as it stands affected by the currency as to the 
wheat or produce, as well as money standard, in the 
same manner as all real property has practically been ; 
and then, when thus fairly placed on its true scale, let 
it be taxed to its true amount. It is a mere faite in 
this state of public bankruptcy to all intents and pur- 
poses, for a handful of men to stand demanding -that 
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which is unjust upon the face of it, in view of a stfttvibg 
nation, because it is " so nominated in the bond." The 
money was lent upon the speculation that it could be 
so paid by Government, and surely that Government^ 
in its firmness and wisdom, (qualities which, I may 
say without flattery, the present administration have 
as fair a title to as any of their predecessors,) backed 
by the united voice of a groaning people, might state 
the truth, we are unable to fulfil our engagement. No 
man of that day ever contemplated that a difference 
of more than 5 per cent.* could arise from the resto»- 
ration of the ancient gold standard ; hence, I affirm^ 
that, with the best informed, as a speculation, a gain 
beyond that low per centage which no one would 
have felt, was never in the contemplation of the spe« 
culators ; and, if it be thought more just, let a boon 
to that extent be granted to them, and they will h^ve 
gained all within the range of their meaning in the 
said bond. It is hard for a Great Nation, for all the 
towering pride of England, and its long line of glory, 
to be shipwrecked upon a rock of mere words, a voa: 
et preteria nihil. It is the meaning and intent of an 
agreement that is its essence and power. The written 
word is only the evidence of such agreement, and I 
therefore aflirm, that, as neither any of the lenders or 
borrowers ever did contemplate a rise of more than 
5 per cent, on the change of the currency, the spirit 
and meaning of the case is wholly fulfilled, if the 
speculators be allowed the sum of ^ per cent, above 
what they originally lent. 

* Even Mr. Rlcardo himself. 
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There is no trifling with these times, " the school- 
master has been abroad !" The public well kiiow, 
that previous to the war, the whol^ expenses of the 
Government, and the interest of the debt, did not 
exceed twenty millions per annum ; whereas these how 
amount to fifty-five millions. They know also that the 
five hundred millions borrowed during the war, were 
worth no more than about three hundred millions of 
our present currency. Hence, if interest were paid 
upon this sum, even at 5 per cent., it would only 
add fifteen millions per annum, and hence thirty-five 
millions, with the same establishments as before the 
war, should be our present extent of taxation.' If a 
greater degree of uneasiness in the public mind calls, 
as I think it truly does, for an increase of military 
power, beyond what existed previous to 1792, the 
public may feel inclined to say, that that uneasiness 
would cease with the extra taxation that gives it birth ; 
no doubt, however, exists, that the army which so long 
a war called into existence, which covered itself and 
the nation with such glory, and its leaders with such 
imperishable fame, must not be neglected, or its 
proud services forgotten ; many really useful addi- 
tional offices of labour may be safely sanctioned by 
the necessities that have created them. I am no 
advocate for cutting down the proper rewards for 
meritorious services, or for parsimoniously diminish- 
ing even the splendours due to high stations of actual 
service in the Government; but we cannot afford 
tnore than the strict measure of justice will allow to 
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each, and with that, there can be no doubt the coun- 
try would soon rally, and be itself again. One vigo- 
rous, generous, and disinterested effort of all, is due, 
to sustain the noble country that has given us birth 
and liberty, even if our own interest were not bound 
up in the result. 
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Bills, for the Consideration of Parliament, con- 
sequent on the aforegoing Observations. 

1 . A depreciation of the standard to 8^. 6d. the 
ounce silver, and £6. the ounce gold: any com- 
mercial panic, or stagnation, from the anticipation 
of such a measure, being easily avoided by the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposing it the same night ; each with 
a pledge — that, as far as the powers of Govern- 
ment extended, it should in fact begin to ope- 
rate from the very moment of their addressing 
their separate Houses, 

2. In case of this depreciation of the standard 
being at present refused by Parliament ; — as an 
experimental substitute, a public and private 
credit tax should be imposed, to bring taxation 
on those investments to a fair equality with that 
on land ; (the legacy duty, &c. being counter- 
balanced by the auction and other duties, on the 
exchange of real property, — such as stamps for 
mortgages, &c.) This measure, to give it, as a 
substitute for the depreciation, a fair chance of 
success, should be accompanied by a renewal of 
the one pound note circulation. And, with either 
the depreciation or the substitute, a change from 
a gold to a silver standard, in conformity to the 
custom of the continent, would be highly de- 
sirable; for among other advantages, it would, 

s 
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in the absence of a direct depreciation of the 
standard, lead to an indirect one of 8 or 10 
per cent. 

3. A Bill (which would be rendered unneces- 
sary by a depreciated standard,) to modify the ill 
effects on the landed property and labour of this 
country by the importation of agricultural pro- 
ducts from Ireland, — the offspring of labour free 
from taxation, and unused to the expensive food 
of com; for the produce being in value propor- 
tioned to the price of the food, which of course 
governs the price of labour also, the English 
grower and labourer, who eat com and pay taxes, 
are seriously injured by the importation of pro- 
ducts, whose value is disproportioned to their 
habits of civilized life ; and such a policy may 
be likened to that of flooding all Lombardy^ for 
the purpose of irrigating a few rice grounds on a 
higher level : it is surely tantamount, not merely 
to staying the progress of the labourer of England, 
whose once boasted happiness and name were 
inseparably connected with his comparative for- 
wardness as a civilized being; but, what is a still 
greater hardships to an actual downward impulse 
into the habits and ranks of barbarism. Taication 
to an equal extent with England ; as quick a 
change from potato to com food as possible; 
^scAr either the cultivation of the viraste lands, 
or jemigration for the numbers supernumerary for 
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the present amount of production in Ireland, — 
are the most ostensible remedies for this evil. 

4. A Bill, to operate prospectively, to deprive 
the able-bodied labourer of parochial assistance, 
so as to diminish the inducements to early mar- 
riages between parties who are unable to support 
a family in independence; thus meeting the in- 
crease of machinery, which may be considered as 
an evil at the present moment, only because, by 
holding out an indiscriminate legal inducement 
to marriage, we have legislated against the natu- 
ral check which the difficulty to live, according 
to civilized habits, among increasing numbers 
would have gradually imposed. Had the national 
education been pursued early enough to have 
allowed the labouring class now to take advan- 
tage of the leisure afforded them by machinery ; 
and had improving poor laws advanced in equal 
progression with improving machinery, — our con- 
dition as a nation, (independently of unequal tax- 
ation,) would have been comparatively happy. 
Machinery is only too forward, because educatipm 
and legislation are too backward; and its evils 
may be considered as a punishment of our neg!^ ^ 
ligence. 

A most efficient part of an improved poor law 
would be, to establish parochial savings banks, 
to receive a graduated tax on all marriages ac- 
cording to the ages of the parties ; allowing free 
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marriage only where the united ages amounted 
(say) . to seventy or eighty ; and compelling a de- 
posit of £6. or £8. on each marriage, when the 
united ages were (say) forty, graduating the sum 
up to seventy or eighty. The whole of such de- 
posit to be strictly applicable to the uses of the 
parties when requiring relief; or, if never so ap- 
plied, to be disposed of by the will of the parties, 
with other necessary regulations. 

5. A commission of scientific persons, with a 
small sum at their disposal, to lay an experi- 
mental foundation for preserving corn in siloes. 

6. A commission, for the purpose of com- 
muting taxation, and retrenching expenditure; 
by which, together with the credit tax, and the 
extension of Irish taxation,* it is possible to relieve 
the productive classes of £18,000,000. of taxes. 

* ** The net revenue now paid by Ireland is, with reference 
to her population, at the rate of about 9s. a head ; whereas, 
that paid in Great Britain is at the rate of 70s. a head." — Sir 
H. Parnell, Fin. Ref. 
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